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John R. Mott and the Federation 


John R. Mott died on January 31, 1955, in his ninetieth 
year. In 1895, when he was thirty, he took part in the meeting 
at Vadstena, in Sweden, at which the World’s Student Christian 
Federation was founded; in him the Federation has lost, not 
only one of its founders, but the man who had the idea of a 
World Federation of Student Christian Movements. We have also 
lost our first General Secretary who, from 1895 to 1920, really 
built up the W.S.C.F. throughout the world, and who kept it 
together through the storm of the first world war. We have lost 
our second Chairman, who presided over the new beginnings 
after that storm, from 1920 to 1928. In brief, the Federation has 
lost the leader who has contributed most to its history and 
sense of vocation. 

We have thought it appropriate on the occasion of John 
Mott’s death to publish this issue of The Student World as 
a tribute to his memory and as a token of our gratitude to 
God for what He has given us through His servant. It con- 
tains a brief description of his leadership in the Federation and 
of the way in which the W.S.C.F., during its sixty years 
of existence, has developed from the initial impulse which he 
gave it. We would have liked to describe the many contributions 
John Mott made to the Church as a whole through his leadership 
in the Y.M.C.A., the International Missionary Council and the 
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World Council of Churches, but this would call for a whole | 
volume of church history. We hope this issue of The Student — 


World will give at least some idea of our own debt as Student 
Christian Movements to John Mott. Moreover, we hope that 
these articles will not only tell our readers something about a 
great man and a valuable organization, but will also help them 
better to understand the task of witness, unity and prayer to 
which we are called in Jesus Christ. 

Pu. M. 


ES 


John R. Mott 
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We are reprinting here, as the best possible introduction to 
this number in memory of John R. Mott, extracts from an article 
published in The Student World in 1930, written by Miss Ruth 
Rouse, the first woman Secretary of the Federation and a well- 
known ecumenical historian, who was associated for so long with 
John R. Mott in the Federation. 

This article was written a few months after the Federation 
General Committee held in Mysore, India, in 1928, when John 
R. Mott resigned as W.S.C.F. Chairman. 


“You are the history of the Federation — you do not realize 
to what extent this is true.’’ So wrote a friend to Dr. Mott, 
when he suggested handing over the writing of the history of 
the Federation to someone else. Dr. Mott will be known in the 
history of the Church as the Chairman and pioneer of the 
International Missionary Council, as the greatest leader the 
Y.M.C.A. has ever known. But, of all the organizations which 
call him their leader, the Federation perhaps is most nearly his 
child, a bit of his very self. 

He served the Federation for thirty-three years. He was its 
General Secretary from its beginnings at Vadstena in 1895. 
He became its Chairman at Beatenberg in 1920. He did not lay 
down office until the conference at Mysore, India, in 1929. The 
Federation was born in his heart and brain. 


In the early part of the year 1894 he (Dr. Mott) was 
seized with the conviction that the time had at last arrived 
when a world-wide union of Christian students might be 
achieved, and he began to work towards this goal. ... He 
arranged to devote two years to a journey around the world 
with special reference to bringing about, if possible, a union 
of the Christian students of all lands. He decided to adopt 
a different plan from that which had been followed hitherto. 
Previous efforts had been confined largely to trying to effect 
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such a union in the name and through the agency of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The thought occurred 
to him that instead of attempting to organize the Christian 
students under any one name and according to any one plan 
of organization, it would be better to encourage the Christian 
students in each country to develop national Christian 
student movements of their own, adapted in name, organiza- 
tion and activities to their particular genius and character, 
and then to link these together in some simple yet effective 
federation. * 


The Federation has been pivotal in his thought. Students are 
the lever by which he has sought to move the world towards God 
— they are “ Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest ”’ ; and 
it was no mere desire for a striking title which made him choose 
this name for the book which records his experiences on his 
first tour round the world, the tour which lasted two years, 
1895-1897, and followed on the foundation of the Federation at 
the Vadstena conference. In times of special stress, he has 
always turned to the Federation, hoping to capture those student 
strategic points. Confronted, for example, with the perils and 
opportunities of post-war reconstruction in 1920 (at a time when 
both he and I were resigning our posts as Secretaries of the 
Federation), he writes to me: 


There comes over me a great longing that you and I 
might be able to devote a year or two (more) as Secretaries 
of this Federation work. It is the greatness and gravity of 
the difficulties which is making this appeal to me. 


Vocation and preparation 


To this man who was to lead the Federation — our Federa- 
tion that is Student, Christian and World’s —a special pre- 
paration was given. 

His student days were crucial in his development. It was 
at Cornell University that John Mott passed from agnosticism 


* Extract from ‘The World’s Student Christian Federation, Origin, 
Achievements, Forecast ’’, a record of the ‘“‘ Achievements of the First Quarter- 
Century of the World’s Student Christian Federation and Forecast of Unfinished 
Tasks ’’, by JouN R. Mort, published by the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 1920. 
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to faith and went through the experience of conversion. It 
was as Secretary of the Cornell Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and therefore amongst students, that he tried his prentice 
hand on work for the Kingdom. It was while still at the univers- 
ity that he received from C. K. Ober, a Y.M.C.A. Secretary, 
that call to be a Student Travelling Secretary, which, after many 
refusals, he accepted for “‘ just one year and no more’’! It was 
at the university, too, that he saw the world’s need of Christ, 
turned his thoughts to the mission field, and signed the Student 
Volunteer Declaration after that student conference at Mount 
Hermon, Massachusetts, at which the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment was born. . 


The missionary 


His conversion, as we have seen, was followed closely by 
his missionary call. The Mount Hermon conference in 1886 and 
its sequence made him a member of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions and of its first Committee ; 
the first big outreach of his mind and heart was towards the 
mission field. It was in pioneer work amongst students for 
missions that for good and all John R. Mott took the world into 
his ken. Henceforth the missionary motive dominated his mental 
and spiritual development ; it was no mere chance that he became 
the Chairman of the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference 
in rgi0 and that in his latest phase he has returned to whole time 
service of missions as the Chairman of the International Mission- 
ary Council. It is significant that the two eldest of his four 
children have given their lives to India. The North American 
Student Volunteer Movement has seen the signing of the Declara- 
tion, “It is my purpose if God permit to become a foreign 
missionary’, by no less than twelve thousand students, men 
and women, who have actually reached the mission field under 
the missionary boards of the United States and Canada ; and 
the results of the American Volunteer Movement in promoting 
missionary study have been as great as in recruiting. 

He carried his Volunteer enthusiasm with him into other 
lands. Robert Wilder was, of course, the Student Volunteer 
pioneer par excellence : in Dr. Mott’s early tours he gladly followed 
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in Robert Wilder’s wake. When organizing the various Federa- 
tion Movements, he thought no Movement complete without 
a Student Volunteer Department ; he was always depressed 
about the future of a Movement when it gave up its Student 
Volunteer Department or allowed it to slide into ineffectiveness. 
The Student Volunteer Declaration had meant to him, as it has 
to many, the orientation Godwards of his whole life, and the 
Declaration has seemed to him as searching and health-giving 
in the life of a Movement as in the life of an individual. The 
watchword of the Volunteer Movement too, “‘ The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in this Generation ’’, commanded his allegiance, 
and he was always ready to speak on it. The far-reaching inter- 
pretation which he gave to this watchword is given in his book 
on the subject first published in Igoo. ... 

He has made and kept the Federation and its constituent 
Movements a missionary force in the world. Wherever he has 
gone, he has linked the National Student Movement with the 
missionary forces of the land. He has brought the universities 
into touch with the missionary boards and has made the mission- 
ary boards see that they must look to the universities for their 
supplies of recruits. There were countries and churches that 
never dreamt of seeking missionary recruits in the universities 
till the Student Volunteer Movement opened their eyes. 

He is never content unless the student element is well 
represented on all great missionary occasions. Carefully chosen 
British students stewarded the Edinburgh World Missionary Con- 
ference ; and an international delegation of students stewarded 
the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council. 
He often took Secretaries of Student Christian Movements on 
his tours in mission lands. Pierre Maury of the French Student 
Christian Movement went with him right through his tour in 
North Africa and the Near East in 1924. ... 

He early came to see the contribution which could be made 
to missionary statesmanship by other nations and races than 
the Anglo-Saxon, and came to value the missionary message of 
other than Protestant churches. A church ora land ora univers- 
ity meant most to him in its missionary possibilities. Boldly 
he has approached the Patriarchs and Metropolitans of the 
ancient Eastern churches to know why they undertook no 
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missionary work, or has laid before a Patriarch some scheme by 
which his special branch of the Church might support a mission 
in China or in some Moslem area. .. 


The world’s man 


His work on international and inter-racial relationships will 
leave its deepest mark on church history. It is paradoxical, 
but none the less true, that Dr. Mott’s greatest service to the 
World’s Federation has been to make it and keep it truly a 
World movement. He ceaselessly relates everything that comes 
within his ken to the purpose of God for the world. For him 
every country, every nation, every race, every church has its 
vocation, its part to play in relation to the world’s need ; he 
tries to convince them of their vocation. 

He has always fought sectionalism in the Federation. Al- 
most every other so-called world movement has been more or 
less localized in one continent or at least hemisphere, but not 
the Federation. He has spared no effort to keep the Federation 
for the world. At times, with the opinion of the other Federa- 
tion officers and committee members at first against him, 
he has succeeded in placing a Federation conference or committee 
meeting just where he saw it might best serve the world as a 
whole. In 1921, when almost everyone else thought that both 
reconstruction and economic considerations demanded that the 
next Federation conference should be in Europe, he saw the 
claims of Peking. He brought T. Z. Koo all the way from China 
to the Federation Executive Committee meeting in Holland 
expressly to plead for a conference on Chinese territory. In a 
twenty-minute speech the Chinese made his case and from that 
moment had the backing of us all, in bringing the first post-war 
Federation conference to bear on the needs of the Far East and 
of the problems of the Pacific area in their relation to the whole 
world. His point gained, Dr. Mott at once turned our attention 
to securing a truly international delegation to Peking in 1922 
despite all the difficulties of time and expenditure. . 

It is all this which has made him strive for The Christianiz- 
ation of International and Inter-racial Relationships and has 
made him also A Man of Peace. 
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One side of war, of course, has had a perenniel attraction 
for him — the strategy of campaigns and the tactics of battle. 
He devours war books, and his rather rare metaphors are, or 
were, often drawn from war. I shall never forget a visit to 
the battle-field of Gettysburg with the Motts and Professor 
David Cairns, and a day spent by these two men of peace in 
a car piled high with war books, visiting every corner of the 
field and reliving the conflict. But his academic interest in 
battle-fields seems to have waned since the Great War came 
and burnt its horror into his soul. The interests of the Federa- 
tion have forced him to ceaseless endeavour to bring students 
of different nations and races into relations of understanding 
and good will. He has spent special pains to bring together, 
whether by conferences or by other means, the groups between 
which friction was greatest : Britons and Boers ; Americans and 
Spaniards; Chinese and Japanese; Japanese and Russians ; 
English and Indians ; Americans and Filipinos. 

Just before the war, he was trying to bring into existence 
a Student Christian Movement in that race whirlpool of Europe, 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Shall we ever forget 
that conference in Vienna where, after endless negotiations, 
a curious federation of three Movements within that Empire 
was formed, a German, a Czech, and a Polish Movement ; 
while at the conference, Hungarian, Serbian and Bulgarian del- 
egates watched suspiciously lest their interests should somehow 
be imperilled by what was proposed. So great was the racial and 
political difficulty that, incredible as it may seem, it was actually 
proposed that the official language of the loose combination 
should be English! A few months later that combination was 
blown sky-high by the first guns of the Great War. 

Then came the test of twenty years’ Federation work. For 
three years, by correspondence, by visitation, through Federa- 
tion publications, through vast schemes of welfare for soldiers, 
for prisoners, for refugee students and so forth, he laboured to 
maintain the network of Federation relationships until peace 
should come again. Throughout that period, he and Dr. Karl 
Fries, his faithful friend, the Chairman of the Federation, as its 
officers as well as members of neutral nations, endeavoured 
impartially to serve all. Of course they were misunderstood on 
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both sides, and it is criticisms of his actions during the time of 
war that have brought Dr. Mott perhaps nearest to martyrdom. 
Even after America came into the war, his work towards recon- 
ciliation went on, the channels were kept open, and as soon 
as peace came, the waters of friendship could begin to flow 
through them once more. Peace brought an entirely fresh set 
of international problems to the Federation on which he has 
spent himself unsparingly. ... 


The unity of Christendom 


Less realized than his international work, but none the less 
significant, has been Dr. Mott’s work in drawing the Christian 
churches nearer together. 

True, he did not start out as champion of Christian unity, 
but his dominant passion has made him one. Brought up in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America, he probably started on 
his career with a general conviction of fundamental unity 
amongst all men who accept Christ as Lord, but without much 
sense of the value of the Church or of the values in the different 
churches. His account of his first tour round the world shows 
more than once that in those days he took it for granted that, 
except from a strong Protestant base, the evangelization of 
any land was impossible ; thirty-five years ago, a Student Move- 
ment with an interconfessional basis was not in his thoughts. 

Gradually he broadened his base. He started no doubt 
from an appreciation of the strategic value of support from 
the leaders of the Christian churches for the movements he 
served. His book on The Pastor and Modern Missions in 1904 
and the series of pamphlets on The Christian Ministry which 
he edited in 1909 are milestones in the development of his con- 
victions about the supreme importance of a clergy with a world- 
wide view of the Kingdom. But his striving to draw church 
leaders into these movements soon ceased to be a mere matter 
of expediency. Far more fundamental became his experience of 
fellowship with members of unfamiliar communions. The 
British Student Christian Movement early brought him into close 
touch with Anglican leaders of many different schools of thought : 
they helped him and he helped them and for many years the 
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Archbishops of Canterbury and York have been his personal 
friends. The same thing is true of the leaders of the Scandinavian 
and German Lutheran Churches and every variety of Reformed 
Church. Later on, visits to Russia and the Near East gave him 
touch with the great men of the Eastern Orthodox Church ; 
spiritual fellowship with them (and perhaps, too, an innate love 
of gorgeous ceremonial) led him to value and seek out their 
contribution to Christendom. On his Near East tour in 1911, few 
indeed were the Patriarchs of any ancient Eastern church that 
he did not visit ; he formed personal friendships with not a 
few. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all his many services to 
the Oriental churches, interesting because it was a direct ef- 
fort towards reunion, was the Syrian Church Unity Conference 
held in Calcutta, January, 1913, when the presence in India 
of Dr. Mott, an American and a heretic, was the focal point 
for a conference of the leaders of the four sections into which 
the Ancient Syrian Church of Tranvancore has been rent, Jacob- 
ite, Mar Thoma, etc. At this conference for a better understand- 
ing and cooperation, he took the chair. 

His first introduction to an ancient Eastern church was a 
tragic one. He and his wife were in Constantinople in 1895 at the 
time of the Armenian massacres : what they saw then perhaps 
explains why he has always been so ready to stand by the 
ancient churches in time of trouble. The Federation is following 
him in the care it has taken to foster the Russian Student 
Christian Movement in exile, and the Russian Orthodox Theo- 
logical School in Paris. . 


The evangelist 


But fundamental in Dr. Mott’s work for the Federation as 
is the bringing to bear of his world mind, displayed in inter- 
national, inter-racial and ecumenical relationships, there is 
something more fundamental still, his personal loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and as Lord. Unlike not a few world 
workers, he has never lost himself in a maze of causes: his 
devotion to the Kingdom has never made him forget the King 
and the desire to proclaim the King. 
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It has given depth to the Federation that Dr. Mott adds 
to the statesman’s gift the gift of the evangelist, a rare com- 
bination. He has never entered a country merely to organize 
a Student Movement. His pioneer efforts have always been 
efforts of evangelism. Missions to students were his opening 
wedge in Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Japan, China, Australia, 
New Zealand and many another land. For many Federation 
leaders, their first call into their Movement was the personal Call 
to Christ which they heard from Dr. Mott. Students have res- 
ponded to his message concerning Christ, and have then formed 
a Movement to proclaim amongst other students the Christ he has 
proclaimed to them. 

Thus the impulse which led to the formation of every Move- 
ment which he has pioneered, has been spiritual. In those 
earlier days, when he could devote weeks to visiting a Student 
Movement, he was never content unless the program included 
missions in university centres thoroughly prepared for. 

To live through one of Dr. Mott’s missions is a strenuous 
experience, even to the sympathetic spirit there to help. Temple 
Gairdner used to say, “ I always go to bed early the day before 
Mott is going to speak.’’ What then must his message mean 
to those who would fain escape its searchlight ? He probes 
most deeply when during a mission he comes to handle the ques- 
tion of personal purity — stern to the sin, but tender and 
understanding to the sinner; one does not know him till one 
has heard him on this subject, and has seen, moreover, the 
length to which he will go to seek out and help fallen men 
back to self-control and service. 


Bible study and prayer 


The Federation owes much to Dr. Mott in its spiritual life. 
The Federation Movements were born in an atmosphere which 
was prayerful as well as evangelistic. Some of us still cherish 
certain booklets which meant much to us in our early struggles 
to lead the Christian life: Bible Study for Personal Spiritual 
Growth, The Secret Prayer Life, The Morning Watch. The 
message of these leaflets went home just because behind it lay 
a life of endeavour to practise the presence of God. Travelling 
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with him on long journeys, men see the Testament in his hand, 
morning by morning, and the withdrawal of spirit for a time 
even in the crowded railway carriage. He has always sought 
out men and women who have power in prayer, to learn their 
secret. Andrew Murray in South Africa, Mathilde Wrede in 
Finland, Lilias Trotter in Algeria: he has hesitated at no cost 
to bring such men and women to Federation conferences to give 
their best to students. 

The Day of Prayer for Students has always been central in 
his thought of Federation life : he spent much time in drawing 
up the Annual Call to Prayer ; he knew it mattered. In Igor, 
when he was doing evangelistic work amongst Chinese students, 
in a conservative city, where every influence seemed hostile, 
hundreds of Chinese students 


... announced their purpose to become investigators of 
the Christian truth... when exhausted I went to my room 
that night, I marvelled at the unmistakable proof of God's 
living power, but could not understand it until I recalled 
that this very Sunday was the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students and that in over forty countries, earnest bands of 
Christian students were remembering in prayer this special 
campaign. 


Dr. Mott would have shrunk from any tour for which he had 
not sought the prayers of many friends, to whom he had sent a 
copy of his itinerary, with map, and a statement of his need 
for intercession. 

It has been a sacred experience for some of us, when our 
friend has broken through his reserve and shared with a small 
group some of the secrets of God’s work in his own soul and 
life : he told perhaps of carefully made plans for years of work, 
abandoned because of some clear call from ‘‘ a man from Mace- 
donia ’’ which turned his work into some unexpected channel. ... 


Finance 


By far the most original contribution which Dr. Mott has 
made to the Federation and the Church is his attitude towards 
the raising of money. Other men and women have been powerful 
evangelists, pioneers of great movements, organizers ; others 
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have prevailed in prayer; is there in Christian history any 
other man who has secured such great offerings of money for the 
Church of God ? He has raised over one hundred million pounds. 
Fields ripe to the harvest have been reaped by golden sickles, 
which his faith and imagination have sought, found and thrust 
into the right hands. ... 

But other men have raised great sums of money on a lesser 
scale. The uniqueness of Dr. Mott’s service is his attitude 
towards money and the way he has taught others to look at it. 
From his earliest days as a Secretary he has steadily sought 
to liberate the wealth of God’s children for the Kingdom. “The 
big thing I learned from Dr. Mott,” says Dr. Tatlow, who has 
raised not a little money in his time, “is to approach possible 
givers, sure that one is conferring a privilege on them in asking 
them to give.” “I am not interested in money-raising save 
as a powerful spiritual influence on a perfectly spiritual basis,” 
says Dr. Mott, and he declares that seeking for money for 
God’s cause has brought him nearer to God than anything 
else in life. It has brought suffering as well as joy, and he 
grimly quotes the new beatitude : “‘ Blessed are the money-raisers, 
for in Heaven they shall stand next the martyrs.” 


His power of friendship 


He is a great friend: he has made men, he has chosen and 
trained leaders ; but the moulding force in their development 
has been, not his belief in their strategic possibilities, but his 
real, deep interest in them as human beings. Some touch with 
him, direct or indirect, is the first thing which has caught 
many a man who has later led some big movement. ... 

His power of friendship is the secret whereby he has made 
movements as well as men: he unconsciously personalizes a 
movement, believes in it, sees its possibilities, and pours him- 
self out for it. 

Many ask the secret of his power in speaking and in personal 
dealing — will power ?— a magnetic personality ? Neither 
of these. He is too sensitive to be a dictator. It is rather the 
transparent depth of his convictions. ... 


John R. Mott, Man of God 


HENRyY-LovuIs HENRIOD 


Personal contact with a great man is a profound and lasting 
experience. I have met in the course of my life several out- 
standing personalities, but none of them has influenced me as 
deeply as did John R. Mott. He was endowed with great and 
various human gifts which might have been used for brilliant 
achievements in high position in state and world — uncommon 
gifts of large vision and remarkable leadership. They were all 
devoted to responding to the call of God he had received as a 
young man. Mott was indeed a man of God. 

As I was associated with him for a number of years in 
Federation work, I could not refuse the request to give my 
testimony to him as a person for The Student World. But how 
inadequate one feels to express in words what one owes to a 
personality who played such a prophetic part in the life of 
our generation as did this apostle of the Una Sancta, this initiator 
of world-wide Christian fellowships. He was also the inspiration 
for individual vocations ; he was a wise adviser to already mature 
men, seekers of God in many lands, as well as a man who enlisted 
thousands in the Christian crusade, and he remained, for those 
he won to Christ, a sure guide, a senior friend. 


One day in the summer of 1903, in a boys’camp on the shores 
of the lake of Geneva, our games were interrupted by a short and 
unexpected visit : an American world traveller for the Christian 
cause was to meet our camp leaders. We boys, fifteen to sixteen 
years old, assembled to hear a few words from him. We were 
impressed by his searching look under bushy eyebrows, by his 
expression, at once solemn and friendly. This is my first recol- 
lection of John R. Mott. 
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Campaign in Switzerland 


The years Ig10-11 proved to be of great importance for the 
S.C.M. of Switzerland and for her universities. A thorough cam- 
paign had been prepared for a three-weeks’ visit by the General 
Secretary of the W.S.C.F. Mott addressed crowded audiences of 
students and professors in each of our six universities on vital 
problems affecting the ethical and religious life of students. 
After the meetings large numbers remained for a further period 
of searching questions. Special meetings were held for various 
categories of students, among them groups of foreign students 
according to nationality (Switzerland had at that time some 
three thousand students from other lands, chiefly Russia and 
Eastern Europe). Mott also met with groups of university 
professors, senior friends of the Movement, and also “‘ men or 
women of wealth and influence, to enlist their cooperation in 
carrying out larger plans for their Movement ’’, as he stated in 
his report of the campaign. After describing the response met 
and the creation of a number of new religious study groups, he 
adds a typical remark: ‘“‘ One of the most encouraging results 
has been the violent opposition awakened where before there 
was indifference concerning religious and moral questions.”’ 
The last day of the campaign was devoted to an exchange of 
views and recommendations with the responsible leaders on 
“how to preserve and carry forward the work of recent weeks ’’. 
Mott’s program had been especially heavy : four public addresses 
daily — and on one day ten ! — not to mention private inter- 
views generously given. It is worth mentioning that, in order 
not to reduce the three weeks even by two days, Mott felt 
obliged to deny himself the privilege of meeting the Emperor 
of Germany who had invited him to a gathering of ambassadors 
in Berlin. 

This campaign, in which I was a modest local leader, is 
illustrative of many short or prolonged visits made by Mott 
to the student field around the world. It had lasting results 
for the life of our Movement and its local units; it made a 
deep impression on a large number of students ; it confirmed or 
inspired vocations to life service in the Christian cause. Always 
and everywhere in the world Mott, by his convincing words 
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and, even more, through his whole personality, made a profound 
impact, even when part of his audience did not accept his 
arguments. No-one could be left indifferent when listening to 
him, and especially when meeting him personally. 

Mott was not one of those genial public speakers who carry 
their audiences by the beauty of their speech, by the intellectual 
or emotional quality of their oratory. His addresses struck 
home by a process of sober reasoning. One found in them a 
rich experience of men and a true evaluation of their personalities 
as creatures of God. His illustrations were brief and striking, 
taken from actual life and people, from his devotional readings, 
sometimes from the great mystics. He used to recommend 
warmly to group leaders the reading of well chosen Christian 
biographies. Among his own numerous publications, several 
pamphlets deal with Bible study and prayer life, while most 
of his books (beginning with the Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest published in 1897) are evidence of his large vision. 


Organizational ability 


This man, who dealt with plans on a world scale, as evidenced 
by such books as The Future Leadership of the Church (19009), 
The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions (1910), The Present World 
Situation (1914), Leadership of the Constructive Forces of the 
World (1931), who was burdened with large and manifold res- 
ponsibilities, never failed to give due attention to details, for 
example, in the working out of a committee discussion, or even in 
matters of sheer organization. He had a great personal discipline, 
an amazing ability to organize the use of his time. I never saw 
him show any sign of hurry ; he never allowed discussions to drift 
on to side issues ; he never refused, even when pressed by urgent 
duties, to see people who needed his advice, yet strictly limiting 
the time he put at their disposal. 

He was able, in his crowded life, to put aside the time neces- 
sary to think out and plan long ahead important undertakings and 
tochoose the proper time to realize them, forexample, the Vadstena 
conference when the W.S.C.F. was founded, the Tokyo Federa- 
tion meeting in 1907, the long-thought-out meeting in Constan- 
tinople in 1911, the missionary conference in Jerusalem in 1928, 
strategic meetings in strategic places at the most suitable times. 
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An illustration of this careful planning, on a point that 
others might have regarded as of secondary importance, hap- 
pened during the Swiss campaign referred to earlier. Knowing 
that he was to meet difficult groups of agnostic or definitely anti- 
Christian Russian students in Geneva, Mott invited Baron 
Nicolay, the devoted leader of the Russian S.C.M., to come all the 
way from Russia to Switzerland in order to secure his advice 
and to have in him the best possible interpreter. 


Consideration for others... and truly human 


Another experience, which was a lesson to me: the day 
before the opening of the Jerusalem conference of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, Mott asked me to assist him in the 
allocation of seats in the main meeting hall. The place of each 
delegate was carefully thought out: ‘‘This man has a bad left 
ear, we must have on his right side a friendly delegate who 
can help him ; those who understand English well in the back 
seats.’” And Mott added : “Such details are important for the 
success of the conference. We must consider the happiness 
of each delegate. Furthermore, when I have placed them myself, 
I can remember where they are and, without losing time, I can 
call them to the platform.” 

Mott never failed to be considerate of others, listening 
to their views, even though immature, never discouraging or 
rebuking his collaborators, even when he would have had good 
reason to do so. During my twelve years and more of close 
association with him in Federation work, I do not remember 
any harsh word, or any remark in writing which would have 
caused pain, even though it may have been deserved. He knew 
how to make the best use of even a poor instrument. 

He would also remember the personal and family concerns 
of those working under his leadership. When, during his travel 
through successive countries, he knew that he would see one 
of them for a few minutes, from the car window at some rail- 
way station, he would glance beforehand through his index cards 
to refresh his memory on how to make the short exchange of 
views helpful and satisfying to the one he was to meet, and he 
never failed to ask about the man’s wife or family. 
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One might wonder whether a man so dedicated to his work, 
involving such burdens of large organizations, would have any 
time for relaxation and, above all, for family life. He seldom 
spoke first of his private life, but when questioned he would 
eagerly give news of Mrs. Mott, their four children, and later their 
grandchildren, scattered throughout America and the East. 
He knew how to enjoy short, restful periods in his Canadian 
home. Even in the course of his exacting campaigns or tours 
he would stop for a few moments to admire a beautiful land- 
scape, or to visit a picture gallery between two meetings, or to 
refresh himself listening to a concert of classical music or 
watching some folk dances. Yes indeed, in spite of superficial 
appearance, Mott could be, and was, truly human. 


As chairman 


In the course of long committee sessions, when acute dif- 
ferences of opinion occurred, Mott, with a calm authority, knew 
how to intervene and to raise the debate to a higher level; 
and occasionally, to break the tensions or weariness, he would 
interject a humorous remark, and re-establish the necessary 
atmosphere. He never lost sight of the purpose of the discus- 
sion, always leading it to a positive conclusion. 

“ Stately chairman, courteous, always alert, offering equal 
opportunity of speech to old and young alike, patient with 
the inexperienced, awake to welcome every truly constructive 
suggestion, facing difficulties with undisturbed courage, and 
invariably advocating a forward policy at every point where 
such was possible ’’: his biographer, Basil Mathews, has thus accur- 
ately described Mott as chairman of a Federation conference. 
He always favoured a forward policy, even at the cost of 
larger financial resources in the securing of which he would 
have to bear the main burden. He believed that the best way 
to meet a deficit is to embark upon a more vigorous policy of 
advance, for whose implementation a strong appeal can be 
made for fresh resources. 

Mott has also helped the wealthy of the world to share 
with him in services rendered to the Christian cause and the 
relief of material distress. He taught those he approached 
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for gifts in proportion to their possibilities, how to give gen- 
erously. They were grateful to him for approaching them 
in the way he did. But of course such visits were prepared 
before God. To him money could become sacred, when it was 
offered and used in a Christ-like attitude. 


“Our best days lie in front of us’’ 


Mott’s vision of what the W.S.C.F. and its guiding principles 
should be are best summed up in his own report made at St. 
Beatenberg in 1920 after twenty years as Federation General 
Secretary : “In the early part of the year 1894, the writer was 
seized with the conviction that the time had at last arrived 
when a world-wide union of Christian students might be achieved, 
and he began to work towards that goal”’... ‘“‘ The corner- 
stone principle is the recognition of the supremacy and universal- 
ity of the Lord Jesus Christ and of His work as the only sufficient 
Saviour’”’... “‘ The strongest Movements must not overlook 
the fact that they can learn much from the less developed’... 
“The forces of the Federation should be concentrated on parts 
of the world where the inter-racial situation is most critical 
and where the issues at stake involve most for the Kingdom 
of God.” 

Intended for the guidance of the Federation, these short 
sentences also describe Mott’s own faith and practice throughout 
his long and rich ministry. 

Mott’s own words are also best for describing what he 
meant by true Christian discipleship, the primary place of 
prayer and Bible study in his own life, and his unshaken belief, 
so often expressed, that “our best days lie in front of us”. 

‘We need to be God-sent men in order to be strong to meet 
the opposition and discouragements which beset our way, to 
resist the invasion of the world into the Church and to wage 
uncompromising warfare against sin and all forces of evil which 
are seeking to ruin students.” 

“In His work, as in everything, Christ was a man of prayer. 
His works were preceded, accompanied and followed by prayer. 
If we would be more like Him in other things, we must be more 
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like Him in prayer. If we would be Christ-like towards men, we 
must be Christ-like towards God.” 

‘The Bible is the great and authoritative textbook on prayer. 
It alone makes us acquainted, not only with God, with Christ, 
and with the Holy Spirit, but also with ourselves and with 
the world from God’s point of view. It also reveals to us the 
work which God desires us to do in the world and how best 
to accomplish it.’”’ (Versailles, 1910). 

“ Our best days lie in front of us. This is true of us as indi- 
viduals, it is true of our national Movements, it is true of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation... Our best days le 
before us also because we have a larger respect for one another 
as nations and races, a deeper confidence in one another... 
Furthermore, our best days lie in front of us because we have 
greater changes and greater problems than any preceding 
generation of students. We have a vast desert to irrigate and 
to be reclaimed for fruitfulness. It can be done only by deepening 
and enlarging the fountains and the springs.’”’ (Lake Mohonk, 
IQI3). 


Yes indeed, John R. Mott was, and remains for us, a man 
: of God. 


John R. Mott 


The Man and the Movement 
1895 - 1955 


ROBERT C. MACKIE 


When a notable man dies we are accustomed to a sense 
of loss. A chapter has been closed which will never be reopened. 
“ Too bad ’’, we say, “‘ these days are ended. We shall never see 
his like again.’’ And so we turn back to our own day feeling that 
we have been impoverished. 

Now that is not true of the death of John R. Mott. For 
a decade he had been very old. I can still hear his deep chuckle 
as I stood beside him in front of a camera at Evanston. ‘“‘ How 
old am I ?”’ he asked. “ Eighty-nine ’’, I told him and added, 
“It’s a ridiculous age, Dr. Mott !’’ We laughed together because 
age was merely incidental. And so in the truest sense is his 
death, for he is still actively himself in what he loved to call 
“the land of large dimensions ’’’. There was no false sentiment 
about Dr. Mott. That was sometimes visible at Evanston 
among men, young once but now in their seventies, who pressed 
their recollections upon him ! But life was all of a piece for him 
— with the best days still ahead, whether on earth or in heaven. 


Seizing the moment 


The Mott chapter is not closed; it is still being written. 
Indeed, it is dealing today with the main interests with which 
he began it sixty years ago. We have liked to call him the 
Founder of the World’s Student Christian Federation. I wonder 
if it is a good title. Certainly he used to say that the Federation 
was his first love. And it was the work in which he played the 
most creative part. But Dr. Mott did not invent the Federation. 
He discovered something already happening in the student 
world, and he seized the moment. After that the man and the 
movement became so deeply involved that you could not 
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separate them. His whole life was in the service of Christ on 
behalf of students. 

Yet the movement was greater than the man —as all 
Christian movements are, thank God. So that, when Dr. Mott 
finally gave up office in the Federation at Mysore in 1929, it 
was a clean break. There was no talk of an honorary connection, 
since the Federation is the type of ship that looks better without 
a figurehead. The voyage was well started, and the pioneer was 
not troubled about its success or failure. Indeed, the only 
difficulty I experienced with Dr. Mott, when I asked him for 
advice during the war years, was that he did not think the 
Federation needed it. But he always sent me off on my business 
again with a new sense of a God-given — and therefore God- 
supported — opportunity. ‘‘ First ponder, then dare.” The 
words of von Moltke were quoted to me many times, but always 
freshly. 

As he grew older Dr. Mott never lost his power with those 
who were setting out on the road he had travelled. When 
we managed to bring him to talk to a group of present-day 
leaders, as at the Whitby, Ontario, meeting of the General 
Committee in 1949, he always recalled history. The experienced 
might smile a little superciliously at the old incidents and 
well-worn phrases, but the inexperienced were always grateful. 
Dr. Mott himself was our history and it was hard to say whether 
it was his story of the past, or his faith in the future, which gave 
us most confidence. 


Ideas that last 


The history of the Federation shows remarkable continuity. 
Our critics might call it a lack of originality, but I think 
they would be wrong. The ideas given expression in the Vadstena 
constitution of 1895 were solid, lasting ideas which a movement 
could live with. Their straightforward statement, without the 
academic wordiness of some later periods, was surely Dr. Mott’s 
own. You could remember them, and you knew them when you 
saw them again in a different language amongst a different 
people. It was the genius of Dr. Mott that he kept on repeating 
— not himself, which is a self-conscious trick of lesser men — 
but the ideas which were vital to the movement, and which 
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every group in every country, in every student generation, 
must get hold of — or fall out of the running. 

And now, sixty years after Vadstena, the ideas which we 
have sometimes secretly feared were a little old-fashioned, a 
little “ vieux Mott ’’, are once again triumphant. From Vadstena 
Dr. Mott set out “to unite the Student Christian Movements 
throughout the world’’, and he did; “to collect information 
about the religious activity of students in all lands ”’, and he did. 
Dr. Mott believed passionately in the practical unity which 
binds men of like intention together and which cannot bear that 
any race or nation should be excluded from its range. By travel, 
by letters, by pamphlets he brought into existence an astonish- 
ing sense of solidarity at the student level. In the first year 
he could write, with confidence but without pride: “‘ The Fede- 
ration will be a great unifying force.” 

Today when we take for granted “the great new fact of 
our time ’’, when it is really rather difficult for any intelligent 
Christian to resist being ecumenically minded, we may very 
easily depreciate the will-power and energy which went into 
building a world movement. There is a touch of absurdity today 
in the world map with Dr. Mott’s travels in the end pages of 
Basil Mathews’ Life. An age in which overnight Atlantic 
crossings are de rigueur can only class them with the journeys 
of Livingstone or Magellan, or St. Paul! Yet one who has 
travelled in Dr. Mott’s footsteps can affirm that the contacts 
he made and the impressions he left have outlasted those of 
many lesser visitations in the intervening decades. 

Of course, it was all highly personal. Dr. Mott made the 
plans, chose the men and raised the money. I was never 
present at a Federation committee meeting chaired by Dr. 
Mott, but the rumbles of protest still sounded in my day. 
There were those who resented the rod of iron and felt that the 
Federation should grow by more democratic methods. Cer- 
tainly the day when his financial wand could no longer be 
waved in our discussions left us feeling perilously insecure. 
Yet the structure of a world movement stood firm. And today 
we are in a better position to see how the Federation has grown 
up round these firmly planted girders, even though new materials 
have come into use. 
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A world movement 


Gradually, systematically Dr. Mott added national Move- 
ments to the Federation and brought together a remarkable 
group of men and women as officers and staff, with Miss Rouse 
standing out among them in stature and devotion. Today, 
thirty years after Dr. Mott ceased to be General Secretary, 
we find the same method of a small group of officers in leader- 
ship, with the same extraordinarily detailed concern for the 
Federation’s life. But the Chairman comes from Ceylon and 
the General Secretary from France. The Associate General 
Secretary is from Burma, and the other staff members are from 
Uruguay, Australia and India. Gone is that sense of the Western 
burden of world Christianity. Here — apparently accidentally 
for this generation — is the fulfilment of the plans made by 
two Americans, two Scandinavians, a German and an English- 
man at Vadstena, and wrought out by Dr. Mott. 

“This Federation is the work of God’’, wrote Dr. Mott 
in 1895. “‘ It will facilitate the introduction of organized Christ- 
ian work into some of the most difficult unoccupied student 
fields. Though the Federation has existed but a few weeks, 
I have already in my work... realized the value of this point... 
it will prove more helpful in certain fields of the East.’’ The 
foreign missionary forces of. fifty years ago paid back to the 
Federation their debt from the Student Volunteer Movement 
and its precursors. The Student Movements in Asia received 
leadership from men who only a few years previously had 
gained so much from kindred Movements in their own countries. 
Dr. Mott was adept at using chances of this kind. National 
leadership grew up, but so did the problems of Christian witness 
in the sophisticated and suspicious milieu of Asian university 
life. And today the sense of being supported in this task springs 
from a solidarity created by the Movements in Asia themselves 
with the imaginative help of Movements in the West. A whole 
new network of visitation and exchange of leaders has come into 
being. But its origin can be clearly traced to Dr. Mott’s words, 
again in 1895: “‘It places the stronger members of the Federa- 
tion where they can be more helpful to weak members.”’ The 
Federation was never truer to that obligation than it is today. 
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The Kingdom of Christ 


When Dr. Mott set out “to unite Student Christian Move- 
ments or organizations throughout the world” and “‘ to collect 
information...’’ (and what masses he collected !), it was not 
because he was interested in building a world movement for its own 
sake. It was because there were always students in the next 
university or the next country who ought to be reached, who 
must be reached. And so comes that third initial purpose, 
which is so baldly practical, “to promote the following lines 
of activity’. The lines of activity had their theological kinks 
straightened out in 1913, and were added to in 1920. But this 
is how they stood in 1895 : 


a) To lead students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as only 
Saviour and God. 
b) To deepen the spiritual life of students. 


c) To enlist students in the work of extending the Kingdom 
of Christ throughout the world. 


Some time before I went up to the university my father 
took me to a meeting addressed by Dr. Mott. I remember the 
event but not a word the speaker said! What I did get then 
was an impression that something terribly important was on 
foot, and that it needed men. It never occurred to me not to 
search out the movement and join it. I think that this was 
always the effect of Dr. Mott. He was a great evangelist, but 
an evangelist with a long view. The work of Christ required 
men, and the university was a place to find them. The work 
of Christ required men who were willing to be His disciples, 
and who would accept discipline, daily practical discipline. 
But the end of the Kingdom was never forgotten, and it was the 
end which drew men on, and took them all over the world and kept 
them going. That was the genius of the ‘Movement’, whether 
it was Student Volunteer or Student Christian. It was this 
“ drive’ of Dr. Mott which put the ecumenical movement, in 
its varied forms, into action. 

The Federation has continued steadily to promote these 
lines of activity. Conferences, visitation and literature have 
all played their part. Of course the Federation has passed 
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through phases, has ridden hard on many hobby-horses, and, 
above all, has experienced two world wars. But the important 
thing is that the Federation has been sensitive to the changing 
currents of life and thought in the student world. So that 
sometimes we have promoted these lines of activity by wrestl- 
ing with our message, or strengthening our fellowship, or 
recognizing the character of the university, or facing the 
political issues of our day. We can only “lead” and “ enlist ”’ 
students if we meet them where their problems are. 

In the last couple of years The Student World and the Federa- 
tion News Sheet have been concerned with a new formulation 
of our task, ‘“‘ pastoral care’’. We are always inventing code 
words —I dare not call them clichés! — and I confess that 
I have found this term puzzling. It is so well-worn in the old 
and apparently wrong connotation that I cannot remember 
what it means in the new one! But, in essence, the Federation 
is once again concerned as to whether students are being led 
to Jesus Christ by their fellows, and it sees this as the primary 
task of the national and local Movements. I am sure this new 
and radical discussion is right. It was bound to come in any 
Christian fellowship after the post-war emphasis on the univers- 
ity and on politics. But there may just be a tendency to 
suggest that the care of persons is more important than an impact 
upon those forces which are moulding their lives. Surely the 
only way in which we can handle this God-given task of ours, 
at once so simple and so elusive, is by seeing all our concerns for 
people and for society in the light of what God is doing in His 
world, and His need of men in His service. 

Dr. Mott has passed on, but I for one still hear him asking, 
“ How goes the great enterprise in which you and I are engaged ?” 
We do not have a Federation to found, but we do have the 
same world estranged from Christ for which the Federation was 
created. Dr. Mott always had his eyes on that world, as well 
as on Christ. Or rather, in some measure — and this was what 
made him a great Christian leader — he saw the world through 
the eyes of His Master. He used to tell us we needed a “‘ larger 
Christ ’’. Strange words. But I think we still do. 
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The Biblical Foundation 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


Throughout the sixty years of its existence, the Federation 
has looked upon Bible study as the “corner-stone”’ of its 
activities. And this for a very simple reason: the Federation 
exists to proclaim and confess Christ in the university world. 
He is the corner-stone, the foundation on which our corporate 
life, our thinking and doing is built. To know Him we have 
to turn to that unique body of witnesses whose testimony is 
laid down in the Bible. 

Nevertheless, there is a history of Bible study in the Federa- 
tion. Methods of approach have changed. The tide of interest 
in this specific kind of study has had its high points and its 
low ebbs in the life of the Movements — very low ebbs some- 
times! This story is fascinating because it does reflect in many 
ways the theological trends of more than a half century of 
church history. 

In this brief survey certain generalizations and simplifica- 
tions are unavoidable ; each S.C.M would have a story of its 
own to tell. Some Movements have kept Bible study at the 
very centre of their activity all along, and have developed a 
technique of Bible teaching and group work which has under- 
gone but little change throughout the years, while others have 
known great fluctuations. 


The early days 


It is well known that the origins of the Federation are 
rooted in the evangelistic and missionary revival which spread 
over the colleges of the United States in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Similar awakenings touched the British 
universities in the ’sixties and ’seventies. When the Inter- 
collegiate Movement came into being in the United States in 
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1877, the first point on its program, as suggested by its Secretary, 
Luther Wishard, was to be “ diligent study of the Word of God”. 
Study groups were launched in the colleges. In 1886, pressed 
by Wishard, the great revivalist, D. L. Moody, called the first 
College Students’ Summer School for Bible Study which was 
to last for one full month. An outline was prepared in advance 
by a group of men: “When at Northfield in 1885, Messrs. Ober, 
Morse and Brown prepared the first Bible training and class 
outlines, they little realized that they were opening the way 
for a specialized Bible study approach to college students. 
The courses completed in 1885 were so successful that thirteen 
thousand copies were sold within two years. The number of 
students in Bible study rapidly increased.” * 

Nevertheless, at the Mount Hermon conference in Northfield, 
1886, the method is still that of platform addresses followed 
by questions, Moody himself doing the speaking and answering. 

An interesting aspect of that period is that fact that there 
then existed in the United States no Religious Education 
Association, no movement on the part of the churches for a 
graded curriculum of religious education, so that the Student 
Movement really did a pioneering job, and became instrumental 
in awakening interest for the inclusion of Bible study courses 
in the school curriculum. In 1891, J. R. Mott and Professor 
Burroughs of Amherst prepared a pamphlet on the Movement 
for More Curriculum Bible Study. ? 

In any revivalist movement there is an emotional and doc- 
trinal emphasis, and this was true of the early years of the 
American Movement. Yet it should be noted that in inviting 
Drummond from Scotland as a speaker as early as 1887, Moody 
showed that a real, deep faith in the living Christ was more 
important to him than a thoroughly orthodox theology. 
Under the influence of Wishard, of Professor Harper of Yale, 
and others, the concern for a solid type of Bible study became 
prevalent. The “ablest leadership in the country... was 
sought for and training of students for leading Bible study 
groups on the campus was emphasized ’’, 3 


1 Clarence P. Shedd, Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements, p. 166. 
2 Glo, Ds Sythe 
3) Shedd, op. cit, py 313. 
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It is significant that when John R. Mott describes his inter- 
view with J. E. K. Studd, who was such a determining factor 
in his conversion, he says: “In a most discerning way he 
made me see the reasonableness of consulting for myself the 
source book of Christianity, the New Testament, and the wisdom 
of using my will to follow the gleam of light leading Christ’s 
way.’ And Mott adds: ‘“‘ The great surrender to Christ as 
Lord came later.” ? 

The appeal here is to the reason and to the will. Of course, 
prayer and the action of the Holy Spirit are implied in the 
process. But the approach is typical. The aim of Bible study 
is to search for the will of God and to do it. It means study 
and it means commitment. In his evangelistic campaigns, 
Dr. Mott will always strive to engage students in this same 
search of the Scriptures in which Studd had engaged him. Speak- 
ing of a tour in the colleges of China he writes : ‘‘ Non-Christian 
students by the thousands committed themselves to a seeking 
attitude. In China, for example, they signed their names to 
three resolutions : (1) to make a thorough study of the Gospels 
in private and in a weekly Bible class, (2) to pray daily for 
wisdom and courage to find and follow the truth, and (3) as 
soon as reason and conscience permit, to accept Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Lord.” ? 

The crucial importance of Bible classes and circles, as the 
necessary follow-up of evangelistic campaigns, is insisted upon 
as the surest way of winning the “‘unconverted”’ to Christ. But 
Bible study is seen at the same time as an indispensable means 
for deepening the life of Christian students and preparing 
them to win others. Stress is laid on the ““morning-watch’’, on 
daily Bible reading. Text-books are published, with daily 
readings, followed by suggestions, generally in the form of a 
questionnaire, for weekly group discussion. 

Bible study is seen essentially as leading to a living encounter 
with Christ and as building up Christian character and life. 
Critical difficulties about the Bible are not fully ignored, but 
the main stress is always on the message, on the practical 
implications of this message for daily living. 


« Quoted by Ruth Rouse, The Wovrld’s Student Christian Federation, p. 48. 
2 Quoted by Rouse, op. cit., p. 169. 
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A second phase 


As the Federation grows and the national Movements begin 
to include students from many denominations and many theolog- 
ical backgrounds, new problems arise. Social and international 
questions begin to capture the students’ minds. Bible study 
becomes one aspect among many of the S.C.M. program. A way 
of approach to the Bible which ignores historical criticism is 
questioned. As early as 1899 J. H. Oldham had written : “The 
critical study is helpful and necessary ; it would be well, if time 
can be found, for the Christian Union to afford students the 
opportunity for engaging in such study.” * 

A few years later the conviction began to prevail in the 
British S.C.M. that historical and scientific study, on the one 
hand, and “edification”, on the other, could not be kept in 
tight compartments. Truth is one. Earnest discussions took 
place between the more “‘orthodox”’ and the more “‘liberal’’ wings 
of the Federation during the years preceding the first world 
war. The reaction of the German S.C.M. was particularly 
strong. Born in the pietistic circles of the nineteenth century, 
it remained faithful to its origins; it had seen German theology 
go to the extremes Jof liberalism. Historical criticism meant, 
sooner or later, putting oneself “‘above’’, instead of “‘under’’, 
the authority of the Scriptures. In Britain itself a split occurred, 
and those who held to verbal inspiration soon started new 
student groups which were later to spread throughout the 
world as the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. 

In the Latin countries of the continent of Europe, Bible 
study was long considered as a peculiar hobby of the Anglo- 
Saxons. In 1909 a medical student came back to Switzerland 
afire with the Bible study she had witnessed at a British student 
conference. Bible study groups were started. I was in my first 
university year. We made the outlines ourselves and used 
commentaries, some of them very liberal indeed!2 But we 
got passionately interested in the Bible, and our meetings were 
for some of us the event of the week. 


t Quoted by Rouse, op. cit., p. 85. 
2 The first commentary I used was Johannes Weiss’ Studies in the Gospels ! 
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The first world war meant a weakening of the local groups, 
but those who stayed and those in the front lines discovered 
in a new way how the Bible speaks to our condition. Many of 
us discovered the Prophets at that time. 

Yet the aftermath of the war did not bring about a biblical 
revival. The political chaos left the young generation in Europe 
discouraged and sceptical. The Germans took refuge in eschat- 
ology. In the United States, on the contrary, students were 
eager to build a new and fairer society and to work towards the 
coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. Bible studies nearly 
everywhere at that time are focused on the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Prophets. The most popular text-book in Britain is 
Glover’s Jesus of History. 

In Canada Dr. Sharman starts his study courses in Camp 
Minesing ; he will run them for twenty-five years. It is a private 
undertaking, but will exert a deep influence on generations of 
Canadian students and on a number of American Secretaries. 
Years later, traveling in the States, when I heard someone 
speak insistently on “‘doing the will of God’, my first question 
was : “‘Have you been at Minesing ?’’, and my guess was always 
right! It has been my privilege to spend two summers at 
Minesing, and I want to seize this occasion to pay tribute 
to a man who has left such a profound mark in the life of many. 
He had no use for the Church ; he hated ready-made theological 
affirmations. He wanted us to study the Gospels with an 
“unprejudiced mind ’’, as though for the first time. Our sole 
text-book was a synopsis of the three Gospels prepared by him, 
Records of the Life of Jesus. He used the Socratic method, 
proceeding by questions ; we were first to compare the sources, 
before ascertaining the meaning of the passage. His concern 
was to lead us to a faith which would be really our own, to 
earnest commitment to the truth as we saw it. Yet his strong 
personality marked the group so that most of us finally came 
to the same conclusions — his own! 

What remains unforgettable is his passionate search for 
truth, his love for, and commitment to, the person of Jesus. 
For a quarter of a century thirty to forty men and women went 
each summer for six weeks to the wilds of Canada to study 
the Gospels for three hours a day. The laughing of the loons 
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sounded in the distance, wild bears came to our very door, 
we went canoeing, always carrying with us the Records, explor- 
ing lakes and rivers. The same spirit of adventure seemed to 
preside over our theological search and over our outings. We 
experienced freedom in mind and body. And such freedom 1s 
a rare thing. 

A quite different method was tried at that time (1926-28) 
in the Student Y.M.C.A. in the United States. Bruce Carey 
launched the so-called ‘problem approach”. He started from 
the campus life, the problems it raised in human relationships, 
and searched the Bible for the answers. This helped students 
to see that the biblical message was relevant to their situation. 
The danger of the method lies in the fact that we tend to 
project our questions into the Bible, instead of letting the Bible 
question us. 


The third stage 


In the late ’twenties and the ’thirties a theological revolu- 
tion swept over Europe which was soon to mark deeply the life 
of the Federation. Barth and Brunner were its early sponsors ; 
the Confessing Church in Germany became a living embodiment 
of this theological renewal, often called neo-orthodoxy. The 
Word of God was again proclaimed as a living power, the power 
by which the Church lives. Then the rediscovery of the Word led 
to a rediscovery of the Church. Neo-orthodoxy cuts across the 
old categories of fundamentalism and liberalism. The written 
word is only the medium through which God speaks His living 
Word to us here and now; but it is the necessary medium, 
chosen by God for this purpose. The whole Bible tells about the 
redeeming activity of God, and its centre is the Incarnation, 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The parts must be 
interpreted in the light of the whole, starting from the centre, 
which is God in Christ. 

In 1939 the W.S.C.F. decided to make its annual summer 
conference a Bible study conference. This Biévres meeting 
will remain a milestone in the history of Bible study in the 
Federation : it gave a quite new impulse to the work of the 
Movements represented there. Commenting on this conference, 
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Visser ‘t Hooft stresses two main points: 1) we have seen the 
biblical message in its wholeness and its claim on our whole 
life ; 2) instead of asking first, how does this passage apply to my 
situation ?, we have learned to ask first, what does this passage 
teach me about God ? The choice is not between a pious way 
and a historical or critical way of reading the Bible ; the question 
is, rather, whether our approach is egocentric or theocentric. 
One of the results of this conference was the launching of 
Study Swanwick. Another was the stress laid on Bible study 
at the Amsterdam World Conference of Christian Youth in 1939. 

The second world war found many Movements concentrating 
on Bible study ; for some it was the only permitted activity. 
Bible study weeks took place in France and Switzerland. ' 

Since the war Bible study has been a regular feature of 
Federation summer conferences. The study is done in groups 
with members of the group leading in turn, the leaders coming 
together every day for a time of preparation. This method has 
become current in most Movements. When time allows, the 
groups are followed by a plenary session where the essential 
findings are shared, unanswered questions brought for discus- 
sion, and the main leader concludes. 

The themes chosen for study vary ; frequently a book of the 
Bible is taken, an Epistle, part of a Gospel, a book of the Old 
Testament, Psalms. A new type of study has been launched 
recently : a key word is studied all through the Bible. An 
example of this is the little pamphlet, On Liberty, published 
by the W.S.C.F. (1951) for the students of Southeast Asia, 
which contains an outline on “freedom” in Old and New 
Testaments. 

A conference on Bible study methods, sponsored jointly by 
the W.S.C.F. and the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council 
of Churches, is to take place in Bossey in September, 1955. 


« A study conference organized by the W.S.C.F. in Geneva was the starting 
point of the Vaumarcus yearly Bible course which has continued ever since. 


16 
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Some problems of Bible study work 


Throughout its history, the Federation has been faced with 
some recurrent problems, which cannot be fully analyzed here, — 
but which should at least be mentioned. 


a) The ecumenical problem. During the early, more pietistic 
period of Federation history, the approach was markedly indiv- 
idualistic, the stress being laid on personal experience. When 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic students began to join the Federa- 
tion, they soon expressed their uneasiness : for them the Church 
was the authorized interpreter of Scriptures ; the Bible and the 
living tradition of the Church could not be separated. With 
Roman Catholics the situation is somewhat eased today by 
the publication of excellent Catholic translations of the Bible, 
with notes, as, for instance, the French new edition of the Bible 
by the Dominican School in Jerusalem, an outstanding work 
of scholarship that Protestants can use with profit. There 
are points where Catholics are bound by the dogma of the church 
to a certain interpretation of a given passage (for example, 
Jesus could not have “‘brothers’’). On the whole, much greater 
freedom of interpretation is allowed than is sometimes believed. 
Catholic, as well as Protestant, commentaries should be made 
available to a mixed student group. 

The problem is somewhat more difficult with the Orthodox 
students, because they refer us to the Fathers of the Church 
and Protestant students are mostly totally ignorant of the said 
Fathers! It might be an opportunity to learn? There is a 
nice story in Miss Rouse’s memoirs of one of her visits to Russia 
(1909). Having exhausted Baron Nicolay’s commentary on 
St. Mark, the students discussed for hours what to do next. 
They finally decided to study the Epistle to the Philippians 
“using the British S.C.M. textbook of Ruth Giorgievna (Ruth 
Rouse), and the commentary of St. John Chrysostom”. This 
may be part of the answer to our ecumenical problem, although 
only part of the answer, because our whole interpretation of the 
Bible, as well as our outlook on life, is conditioned by the tra- 
dition — both religious and cultural—in which we have 
grown up. The approach of the Eastern Orthodox to the Bible 
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is through the liturgy and its symbolism. He is less interested 
in the historical event than in its metahistorical significance. 
We Westerners, whether Catholic or Protestant, are more 
concerned with facts and their concrete historical setting — 
are more historically minded. 

One example might illustrate this. There is a famous Russian 
icon, very beautiful, which represents the Holy Trinity in the 
form of the three visitors who came to Abraham (Gen. 18). 
When a student in a group raised the question of what Jesus 
could mean when he said that Abraham “saw his day and 
rejoiced” (John 8: 56), the immediate answer of the Orthodox 
was : the theophany Genesis 18. The theological significance of 
the story, as seen by the church, settles the historical problem. 
Some Western scholars would agree. Most of them would 
refuse to dismiss the historical problem in that way and insist 
that God unfolds His purpose in history, that is, the time factor 
must be taken seriously ; there is a B.C. and A.D. in the history 
of revelation. 

Yet a prior step towards mutual understanding has been 
made through the more Christological approach to the Bible 
which is a marked feature of a large section of contemporary 
Protestant theology. A Benedictine monk recently made the 
statement that “for the Fathers of the Church Jesus Christ 
was the sole interpreter of Scriptures”. He referred us to Luke 
24: 27, 44-45. Was not this Luther’s way of interpreting the 
Bible ? A recent declaration of the Commission on the Authority 
of the Bible of the World Council of Churches reaffirms this 
centrality of Jesus Christ in our approach to the Scriptures. 

Here we have a common ground with our Catholic and 
Orthodox brethren which makes a serious confrontation possible. 


.b) The problem within Protestantism. The Federation has 
always claimed to be a fellowship where all students on the 
search for Christian truth should feel at home. But the Federa- 
tion and its member Movements have the declared purpose of 
leading students to Christ as Lord and Saviour. Thus the Move- 
ment will always appear too narrow to some, too broad to others. 
I mentioned earlier in this article the appearance in the begin- 
ning of this century of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship ; this 
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movement is widespread today all over the world. It stands for 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, and its main contention 
is that the Federation does not take seriously the authority 
of the Scriptures. 

We must face this challenge with utter seriousness. We 
must acknowledge in all fairness that we have sometimes drifted 
away from our central purpose, and not built our whole work on 
the rock of the Word (cf. Matt. 7: 24). Most of us would say 
that the ultimate authority for us is not the printed word but 
the living God who speaks to us through the Scriptures. Yet, 
do we not all believe in the testimonium Spiritus sanctt which 
took such a central place in the creed of the Reformers ? Is 
it not possible to trust the Spirit who alone can lead us into 
the fullness of the truth in spite of serious theological diver- 
gencies ? Is not the one thing that matters that we all listen 
in order to know God’s will and to obey ? “If you continue in 
my word, you are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free.’ To whatever part of the 
Church we belong, this truth can have only one Name: Jesus 
Christ, the Lord. 

What we should take to heart is the fact that all over the 
world, for hundreds of thousands of students, the Bible is a 
closed book —a relic of the past. It needs the breath of God 
to call the dead bones back to life and to build them into a 
great army of witnesses. But we believe that in His mercy He 
can use the Federation as one of the voices by means of which 
this miracle happens and the living Word is proclaimed ‘‘with 
power’ to this generation. 


The Necessity of Truth 


PIERRE MAurRY 


“What is truth ?”’, asked Pilate. Jesus had already given 
the reply when He said, “I am the truth.” Thus it is that man 
in his ignorance, scepticism or greed seeks for the enigma 
of his life a solution which God has already given. 

It is true that we can, in ignorance, inquire into truth, for 
various reasons, and sometimes in contrary ways. One may, 
for example, doubt the existence of this truth, or reduce it 
purely and simply to a description of reality, or else make 
it dependent on practical necessity ; one may believe in a num- 
ber of particular, and perhaps unrelated, truths, and not in 
an ultimate, coherent and total meaning for life. All these 
natural efforts to discover truth have this in common, that 
they are forms of “ humanism’, reflecting the nature of those 
who have practised them. 

It is true, as well, that God alone can give knowledge of 
that which no man is able to discover. This is what He accom- 
plished in His revelation in Christ. But in order to receive 
this revelation we must always ask in prayer for the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of knowledge. 


Uneasiness 


The message of the Federation gives us a particular illus- 
tration of the story, ever old yet ever new, of the way in which 
man’s search for truth encounters the divine initiative, or, 
to be more precise, the way in which the divine initiative itself 
encounters and stimulates man’s search for truth. 

This is how this story seems to me to have been lived out 
in the period between the two world wars. 

One may say — by simplifying, naturally — that the open, 
assured, slightly pragmatic approach of the first generations — 
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the time when the Federation was John Mott, Miss Rouse, and 
men like R. P. Wilder — was followed by an uneasiness which 
often became aggressive. Before 1914 no-one doubted that any 
sincere student who took upon himself the discipline of per- 
sonal piety — the ‘‘morning-watch’”’ — and who heard the great 
missionary challenge with its well-known mottos : “The Evangel- 
ization of the World in this Generation’’, “Make Jesus King’’, 
must, always and everywhere, discern the true path of truth 
in traditional Christianity, coloured by revivalism in the Anglo- 
Saxon world and by pietism on the continent of Europe. After 
the holocaust of 1914-1918, in some cases a genuine revolt, 
and in the majority of others a lively questioning, replaced 
this attitude of tranquil assurance. At the first post-war General 
Committee, at Beatenberg in 1920, in the course of an evening 
which verged on the dramatic, a delegate asked the brutal 
question : “Do we have the same Christ ?’’ — and the various 
leaders who were present replied with complete honesty. But 
their replies at once revealed an equal measure of good will, 
their common desire to remain united... and profound dif- 
ferences. Again, at High Leigh in 1924, the British delegates 
were supported by the Canadians and Australians in making 
a sort of attack upon the traditional theology by posing the 
eternal, formidable question of the problem 6f evil: “What 
can one say, or believe, about a God who is our Father, in a 
world which is continually divided, torn and disappointed ?” 
And they added, “Is not the only path of truth to be found in 
seeking human brotherhood and not in outmoded doctrines ?” 
Over against this relativism, which was professed equally by 
American students, though with an optimism far removed from 
the anxiety of their Anglo-Saxon brothers, Continental students, 
equally aware of the human drama manifested in hatred, war, 
and finally death, insisted with no less certainty that it was 
— more than ever — necessary to rediscover a biblical earnest, 
to call things by their proper names, to dare to speak of sin 
and not only of evil, of salvation and not only of social and 
international ethics or a philosophy of life (Weltanschauung). 
The consciences of all were pricked by further questions. 
The Christian communities of the Far East refused to remain 
simply mission fields for the Western churches, or to perpetuate 
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in their midst American and European forms which had no 
roots in their own heritage. While admitting freely the absolute 
claims of Christianity, they hesitated to reject their ancient 
heritage as purely and simply a path of error ; they wondered 
whether their countries’ religions were not, each in its own 
way, the Old Testament of the one and only Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which would fulfil them as it had been the fulfilment 
of the religion of the Jews. 


The quest for truth 


It is not possible to trace here the history of these various 
endeavours to find the truth. But we cannot leave aside the 
question which, a little later, was raised by the will — or, 
rather, the vocation —to ecumenism. For it was certainly 
in the Federation that Christian unity, conceived as a need 
and an obligation, first established itself in the clearest and 
most general fashion. Apparently paradoxically, but actually 
by a profound logic, the various, sometimes antagonistic, 
tendencies we have discussed above, sought in the Federation 
a communion which would unite them in complete intellectual 
honesty, but also in loyalty to age-old certainties. The fairly 
superficial interconfessionalism of the years before I914 — 
as, for example, at the Constantinople conference — which 
often amounted to no more than non-confessionalism, was 
followed by a laborious and sometimes painful search for a 
genuinely shared Christian faith and life. Since that time the 
representatives of the non-Roman catholic churches and the 
Eastern Orthodox churches have continually urged this quest 
upon the Federation as a whole. 

Thus each and every one was caught up in the question, 
‘‘What is truth ?”’ Or rather : in what sense can, and must, we, 
setting in advance a limit to our inquiries, accept Christianity 
as the truth, the only truth ? Or should we admit other truth 
besides, even if Christianity has remained, up to the present, 
the highest known form of human spirituality ? 

These questions lie at the source of the task which the 
Federation carried out in this inter-war period and which was 
called the quest for the Message. Equal fervour was evidenced 
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in work done by the national Movements and in international 
or regional conferences, and in the special commission which 
devoted itself to this question. * 


“The Message”’ 


It is worth while underlining two significant points about 
the name which was adopted: “‘The Message”’. 

In the first place, it showed that the Federation has always 
looked upon the search for truth as a service to our neighbours 
and not as the pursuit of egoistic satisfaction for the spirit or 
the heart. It was never able to countenance devotion to theology 
as though to pure speculation, any more than it agreed to find 
justification for its theology in practical necessity. It refused 
all forms of dilettantism as well as pragmatism. If it desired 
to understand, it was in order to proclaim something. 

Secondly, the term ‘“‘message”’ meant that, for the Federation, 
all teaching and proclamation of the truth supposes the active 
participation of the person to whom it is proclaimed. Truth 
unites the man who discovers it as much to his fellows as to 
God, and he never attains or grasps it unless his neighbour 
shares in it with him. In the widest and deepest sense, as 
Visser ’t Hooft said one day, the message is what each of us 
has to proclaim when he has heard what the others have to say. 

These two lines of thought lay behind the great evangelistic 
efforts undertaken between 1911 and 1938, in England, France 
— especially Paris —, Switzerland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
even in universities where the student Christian groups were 
few in number, as, for example, in Riga. These university 
campaigns were everywhere a means by which the faith and 
zeal of those who launched them were strengthened, and at the 
same time they forced to their attention new aspects of the 
truth of the Gospel. 


t Cf. The Student World, II, 1931, ‘‘ The Message of the Federation ”’ ; 
SUZANNE DE Dikérricn, Cinquante ans d’histoive (Editions du Semeur, Paris), 
Chapters 4 and 5; ‘‘A Traffic in Knowledge”’ (an international symposium on the 
Christian Message), S.C.M. Press, 1931. 
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The concept of witness 


Among the latter, one of the most important was connected 
with the very concept of witness. Does witness consist in a 
body of philosophical or scientific proofs which lend credence 
to Christian truth ? In other words, does it consist in apologetics? 
Or does it draw its power from the certainty with which the 
faith is confessed by an individual or a church ? In the same 
way, is it necessary, in proclaiming the truth, to conform to 
the needs and aspirations of human nature, or, on the contrary, 
to wait upon a miracle of the Holy Spirit, who shows that which 
men naturally call “folly” or “scandal” to be the ‘‘wisdom of 
God” ? 

Of course these questions received widely differing answers, 
depending on the individual’s theological position, spiritual 
training and ecclesiastical tradition. Age-old problems, which 
not long before had been considered outdated, flared up again 
(philosophy and theology, religion and revelation, nature 
and grace, etc.). Clothed in new terms, they occupied a large 
place in all programs, ranging from those of big international 
meetings to the work carried on by local branches. But it 
seems to be beyond doubt that, generally speaking, the Federa- 
tion and the national Movements, renouncing more or less 
consciously doctrinal relativism or indifferentism, returned to 
the classical affirmations of the Apostolic age and the primitive 
Church. Circumstances combined to entrench this movement : 
a growing awareness of the reality of the Church, through the 
calling to ecumenism, the need for the Far Eastern Movements 
to maintain the absolute claims of the Gospel over against the 
temptation to syncretism, and the rapid growth of the great 
totalitarian religions, fascism and bolshevism. It is also clear 
that the practical activities of the Federation, notably European 
Student Relief (later International Student Service), which was 
set up by the Federation, assisted in the stimulation of thought 
about the ultimate motives for ethical action. 


Results of the quest 


What was the result of this quest ? One may sum it up in 
a general way by saying that it resulted in a deepening of the 
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concept of humanism. For this concept is concerned just as 
much with man’s search for truth as with God’s revelation of 
the truth, which is in Jesus Christ. 

Following on the initial period of the search, in which man 
appeared to be the measure of truth, there came a stage when 
it was progressively discovered that he himself was to be 
measured by this truth. From that moment onwards, it was 
to God that one looked for the revelation of all genuine humanity, 
and not vice versa. Admittedly, the incontestable reality of 
the Incarnation in which God became man — because He 
wished to be human — was not reaffirmed in the terms of 
the Council of Chalcedon, but this 1t was which lay at the root 
of the search for, and the discovery of, the Christ of faith in 
the Jesus of history. (As some French students were wont to 
say at this time, ‘““We have been led from Fosdick to Pascal.’’) 
At the same time, other people were seen as the “‘neighbour”’ in 
the biblical sense of the word, and the two commandments of 
the Summary of the Law appeared in their similarity, their 
distinction and their indestructible unity. 

For many students throughout the world this time was 
one of joyous vigour: the happiness of discovery when one 
finds that for long, indeed from the beginning, one has been 
oneself searched out and found ; the happiness of following a 
road one has not mapped out for oneself, but which has been 
mapped out for us — just as “‘grace’’ was no longer a technical 
word, but the living reality of a gift and pardon freely given, 
and the reality, as well, of obedience, which is the path to 
all knowledge. It was not a time in which systems were built 
up, but the time of a calling, the exact terms of which were 
being worked out. 

We must recall one or two of these amazing discoveries : 
the discovery of the Bible as the living Word of God, in spite 
of the historical, critical and philosophical difficulties accu- 
mulated, one might say, at random, which its study involves. 
(What meaning there was in the exclamation of an Oriental 
delegate to a Bible study conference! Certain of his faith, he 
none the less asked frankly : ‘““‘Why has God made it so diffi- 
cult for us to recognize His revelation in the Scriptures ?”’) 
Then there was the discovery of the Church and the mystery 
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conferred on its existence by the real presence of Jesus Christ, 
in spite of the denials, the faithlessness and the divisions to 
be found in its history ; the discovery of a sense of the vocation 
of the believer in the world in all areas of life (social, international, 
inter-racial and political relations, etc.) in spite of the ever- 
renewed temptations to escape into the comforts of pietism. 


The avant-garde of the ecumenical movement 


Let us be content with saying that all this finally made 
of the Federation a typical expression of the ecumenical dy- 
namic, to the extent to which the latter seeks unity of faith 
in the Church and a common witness of the churches in the world. 
It was thus perfectly natural for the Federation to join with 
already existing movements (Life and Work, Faith and Order, 
and. the International Missionary Council). From time to time, 
taking advantage of a freedom of action which the official 
representatives of the churches could not, or would not, take, 
it became their avant-garde. These deep-seated relationships, 
finding their concrete expression in long-standing personal 
friendships, had been strengthened by long years of inter- 
confessional collaboration. So when, after the Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences, the General Secretary of the Federation, 
Visser ’t Hooft, was called to take up the responsibility, in 
a similar position, for the preparation of the single organ 
which, through official representatives, would affirm in a concrete 
fashion the ecumenical will of the churches, the choice appeared 
to the Federation as being at once a great honour, and a re- 
cognition of what it had seen as a calling from God for our day 
and age. 


The war and after 


At this moment the second world war, declared by fascist 
totalitarianism, seemed to call everything into question once 
more : truth and the search for truth, the freedom of the Church, 
the application of Christian norms to the life of the world, 
may indeed, the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

But the appearance of things belied the profound reality 
that the cataclysm, albeit on a total scale, more productive 
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of material destruction and frightful spiritual horrors than the 
first world war, found the Church better prepared. The struggle 
of the Confessing Church in Germany, unable though it was 
to prevent the temporary victory of nazism, none the less re- 
vealed the unsuspected power of spiritual resistance. Fur- 
thermore, in the Federation as in the Church, the links between 
members of the belligerent countries were never broken, or 
even weakened. There was a sustained effort in Geneva to 
strengthen this will for spiritual communion and to facilitate 
its concrete expression. The maintenance of these relation- 
ships signified, not simply mutual goodwill, but a passionate 
attachment to the truth which had been a common discovery 
and which bound together all who professed it. 

Having myself taken part in two world wars and known the 
two post-war periods as they were experienced by the ecumenical 
movements, I am not, I think, wrong in asserting that it was 
much easier to find our way back to one another in 1945 than in 
Ig1g. Yesterday’s certainties had not been shaken. Its achieve- 
ments were not called into question. Faith in Jesus Christ 
as the only Son of God, the mystery of the Church and its 
unity, the missionary calling in the new forms continually 
given it by history, the living out of faith in ethical terms in 
all the areas and relationships of life : these were the convictions 
which had “held” everywhere, and even grown stronger. 

Admittedly, new problems immediately prevented the Fed- 
eration, as they did the whole ecumenical world, from succumb- 
ing to a number of types of false peace. The opposition of 
East and West, the colonial problem, the racial problem, the 
vigour of the young nationalist movements, as well as the 
aspects of the social problem called forth by war-time destruc- 
tion and the material conditions of under-developed countries : 
these were the tests of the assurance of our faith and the quality 
of our unity. But it seems that by the grace of God we were 
able to come undefeated through these trials. 


The “necessity of truth’ today 


Have we deviated from reality in this attempt to trace 
the main lines of the development of the Federation as it went 
in search of the truth which was indispensable for a vocation 
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of which it was certain? Or, as one always fears, has this 
scheme been more or less imposed by a personal choice ? 

Whatever reply one makes to this question, it is primarily 
important because of the consequences it implies for the future 
and the duties which it imposes in the present. 

For this reason it is certainly legitimate, in concluding, 
to show how, in line with our title, the “necessity of truth” 
must be experienced today by the student members of the Federa- 
tion, if they wish, like their predecessors, to be faithful to God 
and man. This seems to me to lie in two main directions. 

What strikes the outside observer, as well as the Christian, 
is the imperative of history, if thé expression is permissible, which 
imposes itself on our contemporaries, whatever their particular 
positions may be. Is man the author of the events in which 
he is involved ? Or must he irrevocably bow beneath them, the 
possessor of a very limited freedom ? Does an irresistible 
logic determine the course of history, as. Marxist dialectics 
would have us believe, or does the design of providence rule, 
as the Christian faith declares ? Or are the theoreticians of 
the absurd, Kafka, Camus, Sartre and others, right, differ 
as they may from one another, when they reject all meaning 
for life apart from that given to it, arbitrarily and for ephemeral 
purposes, by man himself — courageous and despairing ? And 
if history, which we are forced to live out in its present reality, 
is an enigma, where do we find the key to it ? 

It is indeed the question of truth which in this form presents 
itself once more. More obviously perhaps than in other periods, 
all our conduct and all our actions depend on the reply we give 
to it. Is not the Christian, moreover, prepared for these question- 
ings if he has taken seriously the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
which one may call the historicity of God ? By the same token 
he can doubtless better understand the mistakes of the facile 
philosophies of history which are rejected by modern existential- 
ism; for he has learned that mystery may not wantonly be 
dispelled from life, that, for all that faith is a “firm assurance’, 
it is the assurance “‘‘of things hoped for’; it is evidence, but 
“the evidence of things not seen”, and certainty may only be 
gained in personal encounter. But, above all, the coming of 
Christ in glory, bringing history to its close and sitting in judg- 
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ment upon it, constitutes the privilege as well as the dynamic 
of the Christian message, as the Evanston Assembly and all 
the study stimulated by it have powerfully shown. 

The second necessity of truth seems to me to be, today as 
always, bound up with the question of man. But it takes on a 
special form. It is no longer sufficient, in fact, to proclaim in 
general terms, as though it were self-evident, the worth and 
dignity of man. For what is called into question today is pre- 
cisely what I would call the humanity of men. Are they similar 
enough for us to recognize in them our “‘fellows” ? Or do they 
differ too much from one another for us to be able to have a 
fundamental understanding of them? And then, how can 
one defend the man in every man when the technical age equates 
him more and more with a senseless machine, or when “depth 
psychology” presents him as the product, or the victim, of 
previous events of which he is unaware ? There is no need to 
emphasize (to choose two instances from among many), that 
solutions proposed for the social problem or the racial question, 
and not only theoretical descriptions of man the animal, rest 
on anthropological assertions. 

Thus the truth of God and the truth of man are, today as 
they were yesterday, the message of the Federation. They 
belong to it by an inexorable necessity. But the Federation 
will never be able to proclaim this message if, at first, and 
unceasingly, it does not discover its content in the person of 
Christ — God who became man so that we might recognize Him 
and be aware that we were really known and really loved by 
Him. This is not a task which will ever be completed. 


The Thrust of Evangelism 


E. Fay CAMPBELL 


Evangelism is aggressive and active obedience to Jesus 
Christ. It is the Christian witnessing to win assent. Without a 
clear conviction about Jesus Christ there can be no genuine 
evangelism. For this reason, an article that attempts to indicate 
something of the place of evangelism in the life of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation might well begin with the place 
of Jesus Christ in the Federation. 

It has been most rewarding to read again the first two 
volumes of Dr. Mott’s papers and addresses. They deal with 
the Student Volunteer Movement and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. For forty years the author of this article 
has been associated with the Student Christian Movement in the 
United States and, to some extent, with other Movements within 
the Federation. It has been my privilege to work very closely 
throughout all these years with Mott, Speer, T. Z. Koo, David 
P. Porter, and many of the later leaders of the student Christian 
world. Even then, I was not prepared for the emphasis on 
Christology in the early papers. The purpose, adopted only after 
years of study, is a careful and clear statement about the deity 
of our Lord. It was my intention to look for references to 
evangelism in getting ready to write this article. I found myself 
amazed at the careful way in which the whole Federation was 
grounded in a sound biblical Christology. And all of this was 
done by young men and women, many of them without theolog- 
ical training. It seems clear that God was at work in setting up 
this Federation as a means by which His Church was to be 
made ready for the revolutionary world setting of the twentieth 
century. 

We start, then, with a Student Movement that is made up of 
men and women who believe to the point of obedience in the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ. They are as sure as Paul was that 
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Christ is Lord of all. They see no excuse for not tackling the 
impossible. The numbers of non-Christians, the lack of funds, 
the limitations of the students— these are not important. 
With God all can be done, and they were sure that God was 
leading them in 1895 when they founded the Federation. They 
fully intended to win the academic communities of the world 
for Jesus Christ. 


“The Evangelization of the World in this Generation” 


From the beginning the Federation was concerned with the 
world mission of the Church. Several of the member Movements 
had Student Volunteer Movements. As soon as a national 
Movement was established in any country, plans were set up to 
establish a Student Volunteer Movement. There is no better 
way to illustrate the thrust of evangelism than to consider the 
place of the watchword of the Student Volunteer Movement in 
the life of the Federation. The earliest reports of both the 
Student Volunteer Movement and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation refer to the slogan, ““The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation’’. Within two years after the founding of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in Canada and the United States, 
the annual report gives considerable space to what has, by this 
time, become more than a slogan. It is now the watchword, and 
it is announced with enthusiasm. From the beginning the 
debate about the watchword has gone on. It still does, and very 
few people use it any more. Apparently no one of the national 
Student Christian Movements makes much of it. One wonders 
why. The early leaders saw the arguments against their watch- 
word. They heard all the debates about it. I have been in on 
several of them which included some of the earliest leaders. 
But the real question is that no-one seems to know what is 
the matter with the idea. Why should we not try to give every- 
one alive a chance to know Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord ? 
Is there any reason why that would not be a good thing ? Of 
course, when evangelism falls into the hands of clever people who 
count scalps and prove their success by statistics, then it becomes 
a mockery. We are not talking here about “revivalism’’. That 
would be unfair to the men and women we are talking about. 
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What the watchword tries to do is to call all students to witness 
for Jesus Christ at all times. It says that all men everywhere 
need Christ, and we shall have no rest until they know Him. 
Perhaps the slogan was misused, and it may have inspired some 
people to revivalism and mass hysteria. So it may be well that 
we have dropped it. But any study of the thrust of evangelism 
in the life of the Federation must take the watchword into 
account. It shows how bold the founders of the Student Christian 
Movements of the world were, and it shames us in our day that 
the Student Christian Movement in so many lands is content to 
think in little terms. 


Prerequisites for evangelism 


Let us turn now to the prerequisites for evangelism as 
understood by the Federation. The early reports of the Federa- 
tion are among the most thrilling in the whole history of the 
expansion of Christianity. It would be a great discipline for the 
local unit of any Student Christian Movement to take volume 
two of Mott’s papers and study those reports. Many references 
are made to special evangelistic meetings. The most successful 
speakers are sometimes mentioned. The size of the meeting and 
the numbers who reach decisions are given. Over and over 
again reference is made to the preparation for such work. There 
are two major factors brought out. 

The first is the place of Bible study. Over and over the reports 
from national Movements indicate that the success of their 
special meetings can be traced to Bible study and prayer. The 
Bible was the book for study. They lived in it. They built on 
its promises. For fifty years now we have been going through a 
period in the Church in which we have not known what to do 
with the Bible. So we have studied something prepared by a 
man who got a good idea from the Bible. Certainly many of the 
Bible study groups in the Federation were naive. They dodged 
important issues, but they found that the Bible was speaking to 
them. They found that Paul had addressed some of his letters 
to them. They read and pondered what he had to say. Without 
defending all of their scholarship, it is very clear that the evan- 
gelization of the Federation was rooted in Bible study groups. 
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For the Christian, Bible study and prayer can never be 
separated. In fact, prayer divorced from Bible study often 
ceases to be Christian and becomes just religious seeking. The 
Christian prays on his knees before the open Bible. That is one 
guarantee that his prayer will not become selfish, special pleading. 
In 1930-31 there was a great spiritual movement in the life of 
Oxford University. It is my judgment that this was perhaps. the 
first sign in the Western world of a vast spiritual awakening 
which is spreading throughout the intellectual world. Bishop 
Temple gave the addresses which climaxed the winter’s program. 
When Temple was asked how he would account for the success of 
the meetings, he was quick to reply. He said that the special 
meetings were held in an atmosphere of Bible study and prayer. 
For weeks prior to the meetings many groups of students have 
been meeting to ask God’s favour on their endeavours. They had 
been faithful and God had spoken. Temple said that certainly 
the talks were not extraordinary. They were a simple, straight- 
forward statement of the Christian Gospel. That was all. Men 
responded. 


Grounds for hope 


From 1895 to 1914, the Federation grew and prospered, and 
the nineteenth century closed on a note of confidence. Then the 
first world war broke upon us, and we are still living “between 
the times’. We are not over the shock, but we are beginning 
to stir again. From 1914 until 1930 the Student Christian 
Movement went through a period of terrible confusion. This 
was true in many lands. We lost our way. We were not sure 
about Jesus Christ. We studied books about ethics and about 
the Bible, but not the Bible itself. We forgot how to pray. 
We called students jto ‘‘the Christian adventure’. We were to 
rid the world of poverty, sickness and war in one generation. 
We found slogans which had little relation to the real tragedy of 
our time. But the day is getting brighter again. There are signs. 
Once more the call to evangelism should mean much to us. 
Look at some of the grounds for hope. 


1. We are living in a very religious age. In 1934-35 the 
Federation published a report under the title, “Students Seek 
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the Truth to Serve’. That was a good title. Dr. Visser’t Hooft 
talked to some of us who were Student Christian Movement 
Secretaries about it. He sensed what was beginning to appear. 
Man was becoming lonely and frightened. Mussolini and Hitler 
were sure signs that man wanted a Master. Was the Federation 
ready for such an opportunity ? Is it today ? This is one of the 
great religious periods. The ethnic religions are having revivals. 
Revivalism is thriving in lands with Christian tradition. Never 
was there a better atmosphere for vital evangelism. 


2. The World Council of Churches has taken form. The 
Federation has an ally with leadership that knows and believes 
in the Student Christian Movements. Any one who reads 
carefully the early history of the Federation realizes that seeds 
were planted there which have grown into the World Council. 
The churches of the world and the Student Christian Movements 
are cooperating as never before. 


3. Evangelism in our day will not suffer because it is iden- 
tified with any one country. It is a world-wide concern. No one 
nation has the great speakers. No nation can count on its 
prestige to create an unhealthy situation. Missionaries will not 
count on political support. All races and nations now share 
in the need for evangelism, and all nations and races will be 
able to help. It is a day when man stands in desperate need. 
Except for a few specially privileged people in a few isolated 
communities, almost all men seem to sense their need. 


4. We are rediscovering the Bible. Some years ago Suzanne 
de Diétrich wrote a very great, almost an epoch-making, book, 
under the title Rediscovering the Bible. Perhaps some day we 
will see that our rediscovery of the Bible in the mid-twentieth 
century was the most important event of this great and creative 
time. Our theological seminaries still flounder. Our preachers 
still try to avoid preaching biblical sermons. But the day of the 
Bible has come. It is not a day for the fundamentalists. There 
is no turning to an outgrown liberalism. But the Christian 
world is beginning to know what the Reformation meant when 
it talked about the inspired Word of God. All over the world 
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small and large groups are reading the Bible as though they 
realized that it was written especially for them. This is our 
greatest ground for getting ready for the evangelistic task. 


Are we ready to obey? 


There is one big question before the Federation. That has 
to do with obedience. This is no new question. It was raised 
over and over again in the New Testament. The writer of the 
letter to the Hebrews understood that question. A study of 
that letter this past winter revealed again that it is written to us 
today. It does not make much difference how many people join 
the church or go toit. It does not make much difference whether 
the budgets are balanced. There seems to be only one question 
now which we must answer if we are to accomplish the unfinished 
evangelistic task. We must obey. Godis ready. The people are 
waiting. Are the Christian Church and the Student Christian 
Movements of the world ready to obey orders ? 


The Christian in the World 


FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


The World’s Student Christian Federation had has a greater 
influence on the course of my life than any other human institu- 
tion. It began to influence me directly in 1911, and continued 
for more than a quarter of a century to shape my understanding 
of the Christian Gospel and its relevance for the world in which 
we live. In June, Ig1I, at the end of my first year in college, 
I went to a student conference at Montreat, North Carolina, 
which was addressed by John R. Mott. I had been brought up in 
a Presbyterian manse in the Valley of Virginia, and though my 
parents had world-wide interests, my own experience of the world 
up to that time had been very limited, both from the geographic 
and ideological standpoint. 

John Mott opened an entirely new world for me. Or rather, 
he introduced me to a new way of Christian thinking about the 
whole world. As he spoke to us, it was obvious that, for him at 
any rate, there were no frontiers of any kind, national, racial or 
economic, to the Christian Gospel. He seemed to embody and 
symbolize Wesley’s great phrase, ““The world is my parish.” 
Further, he spoke and acted as if he believed that for Christians 
the impossible becomes possible, because with God all things 
are possible. Whenever I think of John Mott, I can hear him 
saying, “Expect great things from God, attempt great things 
for God.” And he had the rare gift of making others feel as 
he did about the scope and dimensions of the Christian task. 

A year later, in June, 1912, I attended my second summer 
student conference at Northfield, Massachussetts, and though 
I have long ago forgotten most of the speeches, one impression 
will remain indelibly fixed on my mind as long as I live. It 
is the impression that came to me as I sat at sunset by Dwight 
Moody’s grave on the hillside, looking north up the Connecticut 
River and meditating on the sentence inscribed on his tomb- 
stone, ‘‘The world passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.”’ 
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In 1913, I found myself at Estes Park, Colorado, attending 
a student secretaries’ summer school, and there I met three 
German student leaders who had been delegates to the Lake 
Mohonk General Committee meeting of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. I no longer remember who these Germans 
were, but Iam grateful to them, because they introduced me to the 
authentic Christian community of their country, and that helped 
to sustain my faith in the Church Universal during the terrible 
years that followed. 


In this generation 


Towards the end of December, 1913, as a senior in college, 
I was a delegate to the Student Volunteer Movement Quadrennial 
in Kansas City, Missouri. I suppose there were five or six 
thousand delegates in all, and I have often thought of that 
convention as representing the best in the strategy of the 
Christian Church prior to 1914. The motto of the convention 
was ‘The Evangelization of the World in this Generation”. Many 
of the speakers were totally insensitive to the historic forces 
responsible for the gathering storm about to break upon our 
Western civilization, and, in retrospect, some of the things 
said appear very naive indeed. For many years after the first 
world war I could not divest myself wholly of the impression 
that the men who had said to us, in 1913, that the evangelization 
of the world in this generation was a real possibility were blind 
leaders of the blind. But though I continue to regret the naiveté 
of some of the American leaders of the Student Christian Move- 
ment before the first world war, as the years go by I realize that 
the essence of their affirmation was true. “The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation” should be the goal and the hope 
of every generation of Christians. In spite of iron curtains and 
bamboo curtains, it should be the goal and the hope of the 
Church in 1955. And if, in our time, we do not present this 
challenge to the oncoming generations, the fault is with us and 
not with the student leaders of 1913. Perhaps the greatest 


“weakness of the Church in these mid-years of the twentieth 


century is that the tragic circumstances of a divided world have 
made men despair of accomplishing their God-given mission, 
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and, therefore, we no longer think of evangelizing the world in 
our generation. Regardless of how deeply the world may be 
divided, we should think and plan in those terms. If we did, 
the divisions would more rapidly disappear. 


Faith and public life 


After the first world war, I was a student at Oxford, England, 
and there came into intimate contact with the British Student 
Christian Movement, through which I also became acquainted at 
first hand with the Student Christian Movements of western and 
northern Europe. In the summer of 1921, I attended the first 
European student conference held after the war. We met at 
Hardenbrook Castle in Holland, and were the guests of the Dutch 
Student Christian Movement. While there I came to know 
Visser ’t Hooft, with whom I worked for so many years in the 
Federation. This conference was an inspiring experience. It was 
also a very disturbing experience, because it was there that I 
met an extremely able Continental student who assured me that, 
if the devil himself ever became the ruler of his country, he 
would serve him. Years later, something like this happened, and 
he did serve him. My conversation with this brilliant student, 
and my acquaintance with the course of his life in subsequent 
years, convinced me that there was something profoundly 
wrong with the thinking of Protestant Christians about their 
relations to the state and to participation in politics. Many 
Protestants seemed to have become dualists. They seemed to 
believe that the soul belonged to God, but the body belonged to 
the state or to some other human institution. This view is, 
in my opinion, heretical, but it was so widespread in the Pro- 
testant world that it stultified the Christian conscience and 
cut the nerve of Christian capacity to act. The monstrous 
evils of our time were, in part, the bitter fruit of a divorce 
between faith and ethical responsibility in the arena of public 
affairs. 

During 1921 and 1922, I had the unique and exhilarating 
experience of serving as a Secretary on the staff of the British 
Student Christian Movement. The six or eight months which 
I spent working with other members of the staff and travelling 
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among the colleges of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
did far more for me than I could possibly do for the British 
Movement. I look back upon that brief period as providing 
education of greater value than I had received from any college 
or university, and the one from.whom I learned most was Zoé 
Fairfield, senior woman Secretary of the British S.C.M. I believe 
I owe more to her than to any other single person in the Feder- 
ation. She had a most unusual gift for stimulating the minds 
of the younger members of the staff by asking them pointed 
questions which they had never thought about before. Zoé 
Fairfield saw clearly the relationship of Christian ethics to 
social and political questions, and it was out of my conversations 
with her and under her influence that the resolve took shape in my 
mind to give my witness some day in the political arena, if an 
opportunity should ever present itself. 


Christians and the state 


When I returned to the United States in 1923, I became 
a member of the student division of the International Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A., and was a delegate from America to the meeting 
of the General Committee of the Federation at High Leigh in 
1924. Early in 1927, I began an association with the Federation, 
first as Administrative Secretary and then as Chairman, which 
ended in 1938. I doubt if any other job gives one quite so many 
opportunities to become familiar with the actual world in 
which we live and with its needs as travelling for the Federation. 
During those ten years of travel in many parts of the world, 
my education continued. I learned to listen occasionally, as 
well as to talk. I became aware of the reality of the Church 
Universal, the Church Visible, to which every Christian belongs, 
and which we are required as Christians to make more visible in 
every way that we can. Whenever I think about the Church 
Universal, I think about people, because people compose the 
Church. I think of Pierre Maury and Visser ’t Hooft, of Hanns 
Lilje and Reinhold von Thadden, of Sarah Chakko and David 
Niles, of Soichi Saito and Kiang Wen-Han. Through knowing 
these Christians and hundreds of others like them, I came to 
realize that the policies of sovereign nation states directly affect 
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Christian people in every part of the world, and hence, these 
policies influence the future of the Christian Church Universal. 
The policies of nation states determine whether or not Christians 
are free to give their witness. In some instances, these policies 
also determine whether Christians live or die. Therefore, the 
very existence of the Church depends to some extent upon 
Christians being concerned about the policies of nations. 


Deep personal convictions 


Out of my association with the Federation, lasting over a 
quarter of a century, came certain deep convictions : 


(1) The Federation helped me to understand that God is 
the Lord of history and is making history. I believe that the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ has a grand design 
for the human race, and that this design can only be under- 
stood in terms of the teachings of the Bible and particularly 
in terms of the Life, the Death on the Cross and the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. 

I also learned that to accomplish His grand design God 
works in the world through men and women. The heart of what 
the Gospel has to say at this point is contained in the saying 
of our Lord, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth by itself alone, but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.”’ It slowly dawned on me that the grain of 
wheat is every individual Christian — that the grain of wheat 
was me, and that what Jesus was saying was, “Except you plant 
yourself in the life of your own community and take the con- 
sequences, regardless of what they may be, your life is of no 
more use than a grain of wheat on a shelf in the barn.” 

I remember once, when I was staying with David Cairns at 
Aberdeen, we were talking about the meaning of history, and he 
remarked what a revealing thing it would be to understand 
history as God is writing it, because the history that God is 
making bears little resemblance to the history men think they 
are making. The implication of our conversation was not that 
there are two histories, but that the only real history is the 
history God is making, and consequently that it is our duty as 
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Christians to try to discover God’s purposes for human society, 
and to associate ourselves to the utmost of our ability with 
the forces working in the direction of His will for mankind. 
This has been the dominant conviction of my life. 


(2) As a consequence of the belief that God is making 
history, I came to realize that Wesley’s expression, “The world 
is my parish’, had two meanings, each of which was equally 
true. It meant, for one thing, that a Christian should be interested 
in the whole world, but it also meant that the Christian should 
be equally interested in the actual world about him — the 
world of his own community or state or nation. It became 
clear to me that, as a Christian, I had to try to do something 
about this world of which I was a part and for which I had some 
responsibility. I knew that the Christian life could never be 
interpreted as flight from the world, but had to be affirmed 
as assumption of responsibility in the world, and that this had 
to be affirmed, not by words, but by acts — my acts. 


(3) Another lesson that I learned from the Federation 
was that, if our Christian witness was going to carry any weight 
in Asia or Africa, we had to try to make the public policies of 
Western nations conform more than they, do to the standards of 
Christian ethics. This point is so obvious, and has been impressed 
upon us to such an extent by recent events, that it does not need 
elaboration. 


(4) Finally, I became increasingly troubled by the fact 
that Christian talk was so seldom paralleled by Christian deeds 
in the political arena or in government service. The constitu- 
tional separation of church and state in the United States 
has contributed towards the development in this country of 
the dualistic outlook referred to above. It is very easy to say, 
as an elder in my own church recently said {to me, ‘Francis, 
you know that religion has nothing to do with politics.” In one 
sense, of course, it hasn’t, but in another sense, religion has 
everything to do with politics. The Christian faith has every- 
thing to do with the aims and goals of politics, it has everything 
to do with the methods used to reach those goals, and it has every- 
thing to do with the standards by which men in public life 
are judged. 
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These insights I owe to the Federation. It is a debt so 
large that it can never be repaid except by resolute determina- 
tion to practise the lessons learned. 


A hazardous business 


Witnessing in the world as a Christian is, of course, hazard- 
ous business. It is particularly hazardous in my own country 
just now. In recent years, people have begun to realize that 
it pays to be considered a Christian. It is good business to go 
to church. It is good politics to go to church. Men easily fall 
into the habit of talking about faith as the greatest need of our 
time — faith in God, faith in the Church, and faith in country — 
without realizing that if they use the phrase, “faith in country’, 
in the same sense in which they use the phrase, “faith in God’, 
they are no longer Christians. Because of our Christian faith, 
we know that men must reap what they have sown. God’s 
history cannot be short-circuited by political manceuvers of 
one kind or another. Faith in country will lead to the same 
dead end as emperor worship, but faith in the Lord of history, 
who died and rose again, can give us the courage and the deter- 
mination in these dark days to seek to know His will for human 
affairs and to associate ourselves with it. 

The hazards of trying to fight as a Christian in the political 
arena are great, but training in the Federation makes it more 
likely that one will recognize the hazards when one meets them 
and deal with them in a Christian way. And there are undoubt- 
edly scores of persons in every part of the world who could write 
what I have written about the Federation having been the 
influence which made them aware of their responsibility, as 
Christians, for the world in which they live. 


The Discovery of the University 


A. JOHN COLEMAN 


In 1947, ten university teachers, who had been brought 
together by the Federation from various countries and diverse 
disciplines, summed up a week’s thought about the position of 
Christian professors in the university today in three points: 


1) We consider that the implications of the Christian faith in 
the various spheres of knowledge have not been taken 
seriously, with the result that our teaching and scholarship 
are divorced from our religious life and beliefs. 


2) The university is no longer seen as a community with a 
purpose which teachers and students jointly seek to realize. 


3) The university... too often reflects the weaknesses and 
corruption of society. 


This conference occurred at a critical moment in the discus- 
sion, which is now so widespread among students and professors 
associated with the Federation, about the nature and purpose 
of the university and the task of the Christian within it. 
What significance, if any, does this discussion have in our 
sixty-year review ? Is it a passing phase, or is it integral to the 
definition of the purpose and meaning of the Federation ? 

There is no doubt in my mind that in this discussion the 
Federation can find, if it will, fulfilment of its essential being, 
and make a significant contribution to the Church’s under- 
standing of her nature and task. 

In the work of the University Commission, the Federation 
is beginning to listen with new ears to God’s ancient warning, 
“The place whereon thou standest is holy ground.’ Hitherto, 
we took the university for granted and without question. Now, 
we are like a man waking from a day-dream, suddenly aware 
of his surroundings. At last, we ask what is the significance of 
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the “S” in W.S.C.F.? What is a good student-?> Has God a 
purpose for the university ? We are discovering the university. 

But more. As we look at the university in the sight of 
God, we discover the task of the Church, for we see that the 
scope of Christ’s redeeming work is much greater than we have 
ever dared to imagine. We are beginning dimly to see that 
possibly the “Lordship of Christ over every realm of life and 
thought” is not just a nice empty phrase. And we see that the 
Church, as Christ’s Body, is concerned with every realm of life 
and thought. 

It has been during the discussion of the university that the 
Federation, for the first time, to my knowledge, has considered 
in any significant way the vocation of the layman as such. In 
this, it is participating in a general awakening of the Church, 
of which the Christian Frontier Council in England and the 
Laymen’s Institutes in Germany are important manifestations. 
This new discovery of the task of the layman is the most import- 
ant “‘growing-point”’ for our understanding of the nature and 
function of the Church. Since much of the basic new thinking 
must be done by university people, the Federation may play a 
crucial role in this awakening. 


Church and university 


Too often in the past, the relation of Church to university 
has been unsatisfactory. Though I may appear to oversimplify, 
it seems to me that this has one basic cause: on the whole, 
when the Church has been aware of the university, it has attempt- 
ed to exploit it. ' 

Against this, of course, it will be immediately pointed out 
that most of the universities and colleges of Western civilization 
were created by churches, and thus the Church made a great 
contribution to education. True. But it was not a disinterested 
contribution. In 1231, when the University of Paris went on 
strike, Gregory IX was horrified because of the cessation “‘of the 
river of literary life which waters and makes fertile the paradise 
of the Universal Church”. He valued the university for what it 
could do for the Church as an institution. Calvin founded a 
college to produce ministers to propagate his brand of Christian- 
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ity. Half of the graduates of Harvard during its first sixty years 
entered the ministry, and for the first twenty years Princeton 
was a theological seminary. Indeed, most of the universities 
and colleges of Europe, North America and Asia were founded by 
churches with the avowed purpose of training clergy in a particular 
brand of orthodoxy. Much of the bitter reaction to laicism and 
agnosticism, which occurred as universities broke from eccle- 
siastical control, can be traced to the exploitative attitude of the 
church authorities. 

Often the only concern the Church has felt for the university 
was to use it as a tool in the accomplishment of the Church’s 
purpose. This purpose was viewed as wholly or chiefly evangel- 
istic. When this view is taken, the university is seen only as a 
place where students lose their faith, as a field for evangeliza- 
tion, or as a training ground for future leaders to evangelize 
others. The dangers of this attitude take on horrible proportions 
at the moment with the spread of denominational chaplaincies. 


Early Federation history 


Except for its attitude to denominationalism, the Federation 
has largely reflected the attitude of the Church in all this. In 
a long conversation with Dr. Mott in 1947, I outlined the 
development within the Federation of its concern for professors. 
He evinced great interest and encouraged us to move ahead into 
what he felt could be an important area, but Dr. Mott confirmed 
my impression that, in the early days, the emphasis was on what 
professors could do for the S.C.M. in advancing its evangelical 
purposes, rather than on the Federation providing links among 
Christian professors and stimulating them to deepen their 
understanding of the life to which God had called them. The 
predominant theological atmosphere in which the Federation was 
born might be described as nineteenth century Methodism, 
pietistic Lutheranism, or Low Church Anglicanism. Though at 
the time these three phenomena appeared very different, toustoday 
they seem to have had much in common. They shared the attitude 
that the highest possible Christian calling was the full-time 
ministry of the Church, preferably abroad. Christianity was 
almost totally individualistic. Personal study of the Scriptures, 
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personal religious experience, personal moral problems were the 
order of the day. ‘Surrender to Christ’? had two concrete 
meanings: (a) the decision to enter the ministry, to become 
a medical missionary or a Y.M.C.A. Secretary ; or (b) new power 
in one’s private battle with the temptations of the flesh and the 
blandishments of the devil. Little or no effort was given to 
understanding how “‘secular’’ callings could be pursued as part 
of the work of the Church. 

“The Evangelization of the World in this Generation” was 
the battle-cry, and the universities were “strategic points’’ in 
the world’s conquest: They were to be used as tools in the 
accomplishment of a purpose extrinsic to themselves. 

In taking what may seem to be too critical an attitude to 
the early history of the Federation, I do not want to depreciate 
or belittle the great work which was accomplished by Mott, 
Miss Rouse and their associates. I firmly believe that they 
responded faithfully, and indeed gloriously, to God’s call to 
them. But the worst appreciation we can show them is to 
accept their work as God’s last word. 


The purpose of the Church 


If the purpose of the Church were merely to evangelize, 
then it would present to the world the picture of a body whose 
vaison a étre appears to be to make itself bigger. The sceptical 
mind soon sees the parallel to a hive of bees, rushing around 
in order to make honey so that more bees can rush around to 
make more honey so that more bees can... etc. And do not 
the frenzied activities and nervous breakdowns of some evangel- 
ical Christians sometimes make this parallel appear only too true 
tOnlite 2 

That such an attitude to the work of the Church is inadequate 
is patent. It proceeds, in part, from a misunderstanding of 
the nature of the Church’s message and of the role of the layman 
in announcing that message. The Gospel is not verbal. It is 
an act. It is the fact that mankind is saved in Jesus Christ, and 
not mankind merely as a sum of individuals, but man and men 7m 
toto, as individuals, as communities and as dwellers in the 
universe. This, surely, is part of the meaning of St. Paul’s rich 
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doctrine of Christ in Colossians. Christ is “prior to all and all 
coheres in him... that in all things he might have preeminence”. 
Just as the Gospel is not verbal, so its announcement is not 
primarily by ‘“‘preaching’’. Preaching has an extremely import- 
ant function to perform, but the primary announcement of the 
Gospel is by the appearance of “new men in Christ Jesus’. The 
“new man’ is something really new and different in every 
aspect of his being: his emotions, his words, his actions, his 
thinking, his communal activities. Since the life of the university 
graduate largely consists in the exercise of certain intellectual 
skills and disciplines, which he developed in the university, his 
“newness” must be manifest in the exercise of these skills 
and disciplines. 


Here and now 


This brings us to the student and professor in the university 
now. Not to the student and professor as instruments of evan- 
gelism, for that would get us back into the vicious circle. Not to 
the student as potential future civic leader, for that is to refuse 
to hear God saying, “‘The place where on thou standest is holy.” 
Here and now, in the university, is the intersection of time 
and eternity. If Christ is the Lord of every realm of thought 
and life, then now is the moment and here is the place to realize 
that Lordship. 

The trouble with here and now is that it is so commonplace. 
Much more exciting and romantic to be anywhere else. 

Almost anywhere else also looks easier, because here and 
now always seems fixed, given, intractable. We have been here 
too long to dream that anything can now be changed. The 
patterns of our thinking are so thoroughly determined by the 
here and now that no other patterns are conceivable. 

Especially so in the university. Here nothing happens 
without passing through innumerable committees and councils of 
professors, none of whom want anything to change. Richard 
Davidson, the wise and beloved late principal of Emmanuel 
Theological College in Toronto, once remarked, ‘“‘No group of 
men, in my experience, are more conservative than university 
professors.’ This means that change in the university is slow. 
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But it is not impossible, for the changes in thought-patterns and 
methods throughout the history of the university have been 
enormous. Even in fifty years at Toronto, university courses, 
student behaviour and the religious atmosphere have undergone 
great change. 

In addition to slowness of change, we must reckon with 
complexity. The university is intimately related to the society 
from which it draws its economic sustenance and for which it 
is providing trained graduates. Any of the widely conflicting 
ideologies and modes of thought in the world may suddenly gain 
great influence in a particular university. Is the professor 
primarily a teacher or a research worker ? Does the university 
assume any responsibility for the behaviour and moral training 
of students ? These are only a few of the factors determining 
the given situation in which student and professor must learn 
what God’s vocation to the intellectual means. 


Thinking as Christians 


The process of learning to think as Christians must begin 
in the university and, to my mind, involves the following five 
first steps, none of which is at all easy: 


1) The Christians in the university must become a University 
Christian Movement (as contrasted with a Student Christian 
Movement), in which students and professors together seek to 
live out the implications of their Christian faith in the university. 


2) We must discover a new type of Christian professor. 
His newness would consist chiefly in his taking seriously the sort 
of questions which have been raised in this article. Christian 
professors must become aware of one another and become more 
explicit as to the meaning of their vocation as Christian pro- 
fessors. 


3) In the midst of the widespread discussion in university 
circles about integration, we must learn to express the fact 
that, in the last analysis, it is in Christ alone that integration is 
given to us. Integration is to be achieved, not by any compost 
of all knowledge (general education), nor by embracing an ideol- 
ogy, even the ideology of democracy, nor by intellectual assent 
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to a philosophy even as comprehensive as Thomism. Integration 
can only result from an act of will, from the pursuit of an all- 
embracing purpose — ultimately only from submission, in 
community, to Jesus Christ in whom all coheres. 


4) We must prosecute the discussion of the implications of 
Christianity for the different fields of knowledge. It seems 
clear that the immediate next step is studies of specific dis- 
ciplines by individuals and groups. 


5) The commitment of our mind and studies to God and the 
petition that He will redeem all scholarship and make His 
Lordship manifest in the universities of the world must be a 
constant element in our prayers. Our prayers for the university 
need to be more real and vivid. 


My own experience is that it is much easier to say that 
we should do the above five things than actually to do them. 
However, only as we make progress in these areas will the 
Church appear in its true pertinence to the university ; only 
then will students and professors know what it means to be a 
member of the Church in the university; only then will the 
world see the glory of the redeening work of Christ for the 
university and for the mind of man. As we learn to do these 
things, students will be learning what the service of God here and 
now really means. As professors understand God’s purpose for 
their various disciplines, God’s purpose for all the aspects of the 
world’s life into which these disciplines reach will slowly be 
unveiled. 


CORRECTION 


In the article “Christendom for Export”, The Student 
World, No. 2, 1955, p. 172, four lines from the bottom of the 
page, read “‘theocentricism”’ instead of “‘theoreticism’’. 


Ecumenical Milestones 


We hope to publish in one of the coming issues of The Student 
World an article giving a systematic presentation of the contribution 
of the Federation to the ecumenical movement. In this number we 
include only a few important statements, made either by official 
Federation Committees or by Federation leaders, concerning 
ecumenical matters. These statements have been chosen somewhat 
arbitrarily from the vast body of material which would have to be 
considered in writing an ecumenical history of the Federation. 
This ts not intended to be a collection of significant statements of 
policy made by the Federation in the past, the only criterton for 
the choice was to give to readers of The Student World some 
idea of the kind of questions with which the Federation has had to 
struggle in tts sixty years of ecumenical adventure. 


OUR MISSIONARY ORIGIN 


From the original Constitution of the Federation 


The Constitution of the Federation, as first drawn up in 1895, 
at Vadstena, defined the objects of the Federation as follows : 


1. To unite Student Christian Movements or organizations 
throughout the world. 


2. To collect information regarding the religious condition of 
the students of all lands. 
3. To promote the following lines of activity : 


_a. To lead students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as 
only Saviour and as God. 


b. To deepen the spiritual life of students. 


c. To enlist students in the work of extending the Kingdom 
of Christ throughout the whole world. 
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OPEN OR CLOSED MEMBERSHIP ? 


During the first twenty years of Federation Iustory there was 
much discussion concerning membership in Student Christian 
Movements. Should it be open to Protestants only or to all Chrost- 
1ans ? 


From the Minutes of the General Committee, Versailles, France, 
Igo0o 


The General Secretary (John R. Mott) showed that when the 
Federation was formed the basis question was not a serious 
matter in the British Movement, because practically all its 
members were either volunteers for foreign missions or other 
thoroughly evangelical men ; that in the German Movement it 
was not a practical question, because all of its members were, to 
use the phrase of German leaders, “converted men”’ ; that in 
the American and Canadian Movements all the Unions had a 
satisfactory personal basis ; and that the Scandinavian Movement 
in those days was... simply a series of conferences. The General 
Secretary then stated that at Vadstena those who united in 
forming the Federation were unmistakably in favour, not only 
of having the various Movements stand on a basis as strong as 
that of the Federation, but also of guarding the basis by having 
it made personal, that is, by limiting the voting membership 
of Unions to those who acknowledged their personal acceptance 
of the Federation basis or one equally strong. 


From the Minutes of the General Committee, Constantinople, 
Turkey, IgII 


Miss Rouse stated that we are claiming that we admit 
members of all Christian churches to full membership, but 
this is not the universal practice... Mr. Mann (Germany) 
stated that from history and practice it is clear that we are 
a Protestant Movement. 

Baron Nicolay opposed emphatically calling. the Student 
Movement Protestant, and stated that such a position would 
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deal a death blow to the Movement in Russia. Mr. Tatlow 
(Great Britain) stated that the position favoured by Mr. Mann 
would also raise difficulties in the British Movement. ... 

Mr. Mott presented the report of the Committee as follows : 
“The General Committee puts on record its opinion that it is 
desirable that no student, to whatever branch of the Christian 
Church he may belong, should be excluded from full membership 
in any national Movement within the Federation, if he is prepared 
to accept the basis of the Federation, or whatever equivalent 
test is approved by the Federation...’ Unanimously carried. 


THE FIRST GREAT CONFRONTATION 


From the report of a Federation conference, Constantinople, 
Turkey, I9Qmr 


In r91xr a Federation conference met in Constantinople, 
Turkey. Because tt brought together representatives of Protestant 
churches in the Western world and Orthodox churches of the East, 
it played an important role in the ecumenical history of the Federa- 
tion. At the closing session of this conference John Mott said : 


What an illustration of genuine Christian unity this con- 
ference has been!... Possibly not since the ancient Councils of 
Christianity has the entire Church of Christ been so fully repre- 
sented on any one significant occasion... The most appealing 
summons to oneness of spirit and effort made by the conference 
has been that of reminding us in countless ways that only 
through such genuine unity can we realize increasingly the 
infinite possibilities which God has in store for us. Never can 
we know the unsearchable and inexhaustible riches of Christ, 
and never can His Body be completed, until we, in common 
with all His other followers, come to recognize ourselves and 
treat one another as members of the one divine family. ... 

It is fitting, that in the closing hour of our conference 
we consider the processes by which a larger unity may be 
realized, and thus how we may hasten the answer of the prayer 
of our Lord that we all may be one. 
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The first process which should be emphasized is that of 
recognizing the Christian unity that already exists. To try to 
unite before we come to recognize our oneness is to reverse 
Christ’s order... It is well that we acquire the habit of remind- 
ing ourselves frequently that we are one in the most vital things ; 
for example, in our union with the living Christ, in our sincere 
desire to become like Him, and in our objective to extend His 
Kingdom throughout the world... We must believe the fact 
that we are one. As a matter of fact, being in Christ we are one 
whether we acknowledge it or not... 

Another path along which we and other Christians must 
travel, if we enter into the larger and truer unity which our 
Lord desires, is that of sincere contrition, confession and repent- 
ance... While we recognize God’s great mercies and blessings, 
even in spite of our disunion, our uncharitable judgments, our 
intolerant attitude, and our unkind acts, let us not obscure the 
fact that in the sight of Christ and His purposes such a spirit © 
is unchristian and intolerable. .. 

This conference... has emphasized the importance of the 
process of intercession as a means of entering into larger and 
truer unity. This was and is one of Christ’s principal methods 
of ensuring unity... Prayer on our part indicates that we 
recognize how impossible it is with human wisdom and strength 
to bring about unity. ... 

By actually undertaking to work together Christ’s followers 
hasten the realization of the larger unity which is so much 
needed. The Student Movement has employed this process. 
To do one thing together suggests and makes possible the 
doing of other things together... In this, of course, our motive 
should not be one of union, but the good of the work. ... 

The great need of our generation is that of apostles of re- 
conciliation. Where are they to be found ? Without doubt, 
chiefly among the Student Christian Movements of the world, 
and especially among members who have the privilege of attend- 
ing conferences like this, where they come under the contagious 
influence of large and true unity. We must not be content to 
stop with the realization of our oneness, with responsiveness to 
the ideal of unity, and with the vision of the spread of unity ; 
but we must go out to do all that we can to promote it. ... 
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CHURCH CONSCIOUSNESS AND ECUMENICAL STRUGGLE 


From the Minutes of the General Committee, High Leigh, England, 
1924 : 


We believe it to be God’s will that all those, in every race 
and nation, who know Him through Jesus Christ should be 
drawn together into a common fellowship of faith and service. 
There are evidences in many parts of the world at the present 
time that in the good providence of God men’s minds and 
hearts are longing for a more complete realization of the reality 
of this World Community of Jesus Christ. A new era in the 
life of the Church opens before us. After centuries of disruption 
and disunion, there is an ever-growing desire to re-experience 
the life of the Church Universal as the soul and conscience of 
the world society. 

The Federation is for us a ground of hope for the appearance 
of the Church Universal. Its members may even now by faith 
participate in that larger life. 


From the Minutes of the General Committee, Nyborg Strand, 
Denmark, 1926 


The World’s Student Christian Federation in its constituent 
Movements welcomes members of all Christian communions, 
as well as Christian students who do not belong to any com- 
munion. It suffers under the strife which tears the Christian 
Church and accepts humbly its share of the burden of division ; 
it cannot adopt an attitude of superiority or indifference to 
the fact of separation. 

The Federation bears grateful witness to God’s gift of 
fellowship in Christ. It knows that its common life is enriched 
by calling upon all its members to share with one another the 
spiritual treasures of their church... 

The Federation affirms its invincible hope that the day will 
come when the prayer of our Lord will be fulfilled, Ut omnes 
unum sint. 
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From The Student World, IJ, 1932, Editorial by W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, ‘The Revival of the Church” 


The generation is not far behind us which would have 
considered it a strange phenomenon to see a Student Movement 
magazine devote its pages to the discussion of the Church. 
Today nothing is more natural... What is it that has caused 
this change of attitude to the Church ? 

It is certainly not that students have become less critical 
of the Church than they were some decades ago... 

Nor is it that students have found a church outside the 
Church, an invisible church floating high above visible churches, 
undefiled by the all-too-human characteristics of real life on 
this planet. The whole significance of the movement Church- 
ward among students is precisely that it takes its stand in the 
actual churches and that it rejects the pharisaical attitude of 
intellectual spectatorship... 

If Christian students today are increasingly willing to take 
the Church seriously, it is that they begin to rediscover a very 
simple truth, which belongs to the essence of the Christian faith, 
namely, that God does not speak in generalities but in very 
specific terms. 


From the Minutes of the General Committee, Woudschoten, 
Netherlands, 1932 


The primary aim of the Federation has always been to lead 
students to a personal Christian faith. At the same time it 
seeks to lead them to realize that the Christian life involves 
sharing in the communion and fellowship of the Church... 

We regard as consistent with Federation policy the forma- 
tion of confessional groups in local centres, and even on a 
national scale. But we can admit such groups in the Federation 
only if they are willing to enter into fellowship with other 
groups of an interconfessional or confessional nature, and to 
share effectively in the life both of the national Movement 
which they jointly compose and of the Federation as a 
whole. 
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From The Student World, IJ, 1937, Editorial by W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, “The Federation in this Ecumenical Year’ * 


The extraordinary complexity of the problem of unity, of 
common Christian action, has dawned upon us, and we have to 
accept its full implications. But the result is that there is less 
room for a general enthusiasm for unity, and more need for 
patient and persistent, non-dramatic action. At the same time, 
tendencies have appeared in student ranks which for various 
reasons dismiss all ecumenical work as a waste of time, for 
(as some would say) it weakens confessional consciousness, or 
(as others would say) it distracts attention from the one basic 
issue of personal Christian life, or (as still others would say) 
it has no direct relation to the urgent needs of society. 

Should the Federation then consider that the ecumenical 
task should now be left to the older generation, and turn to what 
would seem to be more pressing tasks, such as those of evan- 
gelism and Christian social action ?... The Federation would 
affirm its belief that its responsibility in the ecumenical realm 
is and remains one of its main responsibilities, and that not in 
opposition to its other tasks, but as their indispensable comple- 
nents. 

The very existence of our world Movement of Christian 
students depends on whether Christians of different confessions, 
different denominations and different theological backgrounds 
can live and work together without compromising their loyalties 
and convictions. If the Federation ceased to take the ecumenical 
issue seriously, that would in practice mean that it would 
become a confessional movement for those who are not interested 
in any particular confession. Thus it is clear that our evangelistic, 
social and other tasks can be adequately undertaken only if 
we face the question of Christian unity, both as it appears 
within our Movement, and as it is studied and acted upon in 
the larger ecumenical movement. 


1 1937 was the year of the two great ecumenical conferences, at Oxford and 
Edinburgh, out of which the World Council of Churches was born. 
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HAS THE FEDERATION A UNIQUE RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT ? 


From The Student World, IV, 1949, The Editor’s Travel Diary 


Referring to the Federation General Committee held at Whitby, 
Canada, Robert C. Mackie writes : 


We were feeling for position not only in relation to the faith 
but to the various other forms of community in which our life 
as Student Christian Movements is contained. What, for 
example, was the relation of our calling as student groups to 
the calling of the churches ? — an old question always needing 
to be re-examined. Had the growing ecumenical consciousness 
of the churches, as instanced in the formation of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam, a year ago, made any 
profound difference to the situation ? There was, of course, the 
realization that the ecumenical line had become respectable, 
that an interconfessional, or interdenominational, fellowship 
could not now be regarded as off-centre by church dignitaries. 
More vital perhaps was the sense of oneness with other world 
Christian youth bodies after Oslo 1947 in a World Christian 
Youth Commission. But even that seemed a little removed 
from the problem of a local student unit. 

The issue was most sharply drawn at the point of the con- 
tinued inner divisions of the churches, which no outward mani- 
festation of unity must be allowed to camouflage. Here we 
are affected locally in a place which hurts. A restlessness 
began to appear among us, especially with regard to sacramental 
disunity, which, while eschewing any thought of organized 
indiscipline, refused to be channelled into accustomed grooves 
for the sake of peace. 

“The S.C.M. is not a church, but its life is part of the life 
of the Church. Within the $.C.M. we have recognized a more 
than human fellowship across confessional boundaries, to 
which we are bound to bear witness as a fact, and as a gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Yet the members of this fellowship are 
unable to realize the fullness of Christian life together because 
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they are separated at the central acts of worship by the divisions 
of the churches in which they are rooted. We are shamed before 
men by our divisions, and feel a profound restlessness of the 
Spirit driving us to work for the reunion of the churches.” 

And again, “The loyalties which members of constituent 
Movements rightly owe to their own churches must be fully 
respected, and justice done to them in all the Federation practice. 
But out divisions are contrary to the will of Christ and therefore 
radically sinful as well as tragic in character. Hence members 
of the Federation must be challenged to see beyond confessional 
limits and to study, pray, and work for the unity of the Church.”’ 

These are strong words and timely words. The leaders of 
the churches so rejoiced to find themselves together at 
Amsterdam that they asserted their determination to stay 
together. A younger generation will not let them stay to- 
gether in peace, but is determined to remind them of the great 
end for which they are pledged to stay together — the unity 
of the Body of Christ. 


From the Federation News Sheet, 6, 1954, “Evanston and the 
W.S.C.F.", by D. T.' Niles 


It has now become a truism to say that the W.S.C.F. is 
a pioneer body within the ecumenical movement. What must 
the W.S.C.F. learn from Evanston if it is to continue to dis- 
charge this responsibility ?.. 

A message to the churches issued by the Lund Conference 
on Faith and Order asked them to do everything together with 
the exception of those things which theological conviction 
demanded that they do separately. This message arose from 
the discovery made at Lund that the churches, in spite of, 
and in the midst of, their divisions, possess a unity which 
is not only spiritual but also historical... It was the conviction 
of Lund that the churches should find form and expression for 
this unity. 

This discovery... was carried further at Evanston, where 
emphasis was placed on defining the unity which the churches 
already possess... 
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The W.S.C.F. works in the universities. The university is 
a community of students and staff... This university com- 
munity is a helpful context within which to realize a Christian 
community. The village or town is already riddled with denom- 
inational churches, while the very nature of the university 
must help the Christians within it to achieve a true community 
among themselves. The problem of the moment is that just 
when the W.S.C.F. ... is ready to fulfil this ecumenical function 
within it, the churches are moving into the university with 
their denominational patterns. This whole issue demands the 
best thinking that leaders in the churches and the Federation 
can give to it. 

It was noticeable at Evanston that... the services of Holy 
Communion were not as well attended as they might have been. 
It seems that this was due to two things: first, the stalemate in 
our discussions about intercommunion is telling ; and second, 
more and more people are questioning the appropriateness of 
their being invited to attend a service of Holy Communion, 
while at the same time they are told that they cannot partake 
of the elements... (The W.S.C.F.) must seek again to develop 
policies with regard to intercommunion, and attempt to go 
further than we were able to go at Evanston or Lund. To some 
extent practice must precede theological justification, for in the 
last analysis practice must be dictated by a sense of obedience 
to a compulsion of the Holy Spirit felt in the ecumenical com- 
munity. Because the W.S.C.F. is not an ecclesiastical body, 
it is easier to remove the barriers and make it possible for the 
Federation to respond to this compulsion. 


The first document quoted in this collection of statements was 
the original Federation Constitution. It is striking that it contains 
no reference to the Church. At the present time the Federation is 
discussing a proposed amendment to its Constitution which would 
change the first object to read : 


To lead students to accept the Christian faith in God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, according to the Scriptures, and to live 


as true disciples of Jesus Christ within the life and calling 
of the Church. 


NORTH AMERICAN TRAVEL DIARY 


Kyaw THAN 


The westbound plane took off from Geneva in heavy sleet. We 
left the old world behind, and on receiving news of blizzards in the 
area of Gander, Newfoundland, our first scheduled stop, our pilot 
brought the plane down in Stephenville. This landing field is on 
a United States military base, and we were all advised to remain 
in the reception building and not to wander around. Plane connec- 
tions were uncertain, and by the time I got mine to St. John’s, I 
was already a couple of hours late. However, tea with the friendly 
President of Memorial University and a substantial amount of time 
with the students, about forty of whom came and went as I sat 
and chatted, gave me a first-hand impression of this rather isolated 
branch (geographically speaking) of the Canadian S.C.M. 

The route for my trip had been drawn up in consultation with 
the Canadian S.C.M. and the United Student Christian Council in 
the United States. It was planned that I should land on the east 
coast of Canada and keep pressing west until I reached British 
Columbia on the west coast. Then I was to turn south into the 
United States and reverse my direction, starting from California on 
the Pacific and working my way east to New York, thus traversing 
twice the North American continent. 

Travel, and in particular air travel, in Canada during winter is 
sure to present a visitor, especially one from the tropics, with 
a series of scenic wonders. Lakes frozen solid, rivers and bays com- 
pletely covered with sheets of ice, immense stretches of snow-covered 
prairies and snow-capped mountains — all these make up the Cana- 
dian panorama. At almost every stage of my journey I was grate- 
fully amused to find friends waiting for me at the airport with 
heavy blankets in their car. Ted Nicholls, General Secretary of the 
Canadian S.C.M., in his circular letter to the branches had described 
me as ‘‘a delicate tropical flower suddenly thrown into the icy environs 
of Canadian winter’! The pastoral epistle went on to advise every 
branch to handle “‘this flower’ with care, and to conserve as much 
of its energy as possible for its extended tour to the west and to 
the United States in the south! The counsel was followed to the 
letter. Hence the warm blankets ! 
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The maritime provinces 

There is a surprising number of universities and colleges in the 
maritime area of Canada alone, among them, in New Brunswick, 
Mt. Allison University, Sackville, and the University of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton, and, in Nova Scotia, Acadia University in Wolf- 
ville and Dalhousie in Halifax. Also in Halifax is King’s College, 
where Canon Puxley, former General Secretary of the Canadian 
S.C.M., is a professor. 

A week-end conference had been arranged for me by the S.C.M. 
at Acadia University, and I made the trip to Wolfville from Halifax 
by bus through snow-covered countryside. The emphasis during the 
conference was on developing Federation work in Asia, Latin America 
and Africa. From Acadia, Baptist workers have gone out to Burma, 
and I had my picture taken standing beside the memorial plaque 
of the first of those who had left to work among the Karens. The 
visit of a Burmese Secretary was of special significance to such 
Christian groups in places where, in early days, people had helped 
to send workers from Canada to far away lands. On Sunday I 
preached to a congregation of students and townsfolk in the Baptist 
church and the service was broadcast. 

My next stop was Sackville in New Brunswick, where a mock 
parliament was being held at Mt. Allison. There was time, before 
the Speaker arrived, for the S.C.M. Executive Committee members 
to gather at the home of the professor of philosophy, and we con- 
tinued our discussion of S.C.M. matters around the supper table. 

At the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, there was a 
round of meetings with the Council of Churches, women’s missionary 
groups, faculty and students. This was also the season of the S.C.M. 
“banquet”, which is usually the closing public event of the S.C.M. 
year, when senior friends, church dignitaries and university author- 
ities join in fellowship with the regular members of the Movement. 
In certain places the S.C.M. takes advantage of such an opportunity 
to present its year-end reports and appeals for further support. At 
Fredericton I participated in the first in a series of such banquets 
which I attended all the way to the west coast of Canada! 


Christianity and Buddhism 

It was quite an experience for me to travel over such great 
distances and to see the imprint of such varying influences, all in 
a single country. In Nova Scotia the feeling of Scotland is pronounc- 
ed; in Quebec French-speaking people and French culture make 
their presence felt. Montreal is the largest city in the latter province, 
and is the home of McGill University. Here the S.C.M. had called 
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a one-day conference spot-lighting Southeast Asia. The Canadian 
S.C.M. has helped the Federation to maintain a regional Secretary 
for this area, and S.C.M. leaders in every province were mainly 
concerned about developments in regions where Federation work is 
in need of further strengthening and support. It had been arranged 
that I should stay at Diocesan Theological College, due to the presence 
there of Professor Slater, who was formerly a member of the faculty 
at the University of Rangoon. We talked at length about Burmese 
days, Buddhism, its resurgence and the Sixth Buddhist Council, 
then going on in Rangoon. In the past, missionaries have gone out 
to preach the Gospel in Asian lands, but most of those who have 
responded have been people who did not belong, socially, intellect- 
ually or otherwise, to the majority group of the followers of the 
“orthodox” religions of these countries. Not many Buddhists in 
Burma have become Christians ; not many high-caste Hindus in India 
have turned to Christ. We need to have a theological confrontation 
with the renascent religions, and to present Christ to the predominant 
group in each country — these are the challenges which the missions 
have not adequately faced. These points were further developed 
in the conference as we explored the subject, ““The Impact of 
Christianity on Southeast Asia’. My visit to Montreal coincided with 
that of the priest, Tsuji, from the Toronto Buddhist Association. 
Except for the service held in Divinity Hall Chapel before my 
departure for Toronto, the week-end meetings were devoid of overseas 
‘students. The absence of those who normally come to S.C.M. meetings 
was attributed to the meetings being held in the city by this 
Buddhist priest. 

Toronto, the largest city in the province of Ontario, had not 
been included in the first schedule for my trip. It gets its full share 
of overseas visitors, and S.C.M. leaders try to send those who can 
give the time to the less-frequented university centres. However, 
I stopped there for a night to see the headquarters of the S.C.M., 
to meet some S.C.M. friends, and particularly to consult with Marie- 
Jeanne Coleman, the Vice-Chairman of the W.S.C.F. But my stop- 
over was unexpectedly prolonged for several hours by one of the 
all-too-frequent blizzards. The storm had unfortunate repercussions 
at the Winnipeg end : instead of reaching the capital of the province 
of Manitoba at the scheduled respectable hour, I got off the plane 
at two in the morning, and found to my dismay that a young lady 
member of the S.C.M. was waiting for me at that hour! 

A letter from a Korean friend awaited me at the hotel. The 
writer was Mr. Wong Yong Kang, former General Secretary of the 
Korean Student Christian Federation. The previous year he had 
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been helped by the S.C.M. in Winnipeg to come to study at the 
University of Manitoba, and he had written to tell me of the care 
and friendship shown him by the S.C.M. during his period of study 
at the university. When I met people like Dean Argue and the 
Morgans, who take a special interest in providing Christian fellowship 
for students who come from distant lands, I could very well under- 
stand how Mr. Kang from Korea would still feel their warmth of 
spirit, even after his departure from Canada. 


The prairie provinces 


From Winnipeg I hurried on to Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, to 
keep an evening appointment. In Europe the distance I covered 
that day would have taken me through more than one country. 
But these vast expanses of Canadian prairie, and the weather, worked 
against me., People had gathered in the First Baptist Church for 
the ecumenical meeting in which I was to participate, and had 
already spent some time singing hymns before I finally arrived with 
the S.C.M. group to address the meeting ! 

The next day the S.C.M. held a service of induction for its new 
office-holders, preceded by the now familiar banquet with the present- 
ation of annual reports. By that time I had become thoroughly 
convinced of how helpful these annual gatherings are for the present 
S.C.M. members, for senior friends, and especially for the passing 
visitor who otherwise could not easily get a bird’s-eye view of the 
year’s work. Fears and hopes are expressed ; joys and shortcomings 
are shared. As I listened I felt that I was hearing accounts of the 
experiences of other S.C.M.s which I had visited in distant lands, 
for there is a certain essential unity of purpose and experience 
common to Movements throughout the world. Everywhere frail but 
willing vessels are being used by God as instruments by which His 
grace is poured out among students of the world. Very often these 
S.C.M.s have little in the way of formal organization, but consist 
rather of small groups, knit together by common hope and prayer, 
and in a feeling of fellowship, not only with students in their own 
university, but also with those throughout the world — small groups 
which, I am sure, often speak movingly to the faith and heart of 
those who come into contact with them. 

From Saskatoon I went on to Edmonton, site of the University 
of Alberta. Don Wilson, the S.C.M. Secretary, was preparing to 
leave for Chile where, thanks to the generosity of Canadian missionary 
societies, he will serve the Chilean S.C.M. In this way the Canadian 


S.C.M. is sharing with another Movement its resources of leadership 
and experience. 
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The Sunday I spent in Edmonton was unique in that I took 
part, on the same day, in three denominational gatherings. In the 
morning I preached in the Baptist church; I spoke to Lutheran 
students at their annual dinner, and in the evening joined in worship 
and spoke at evensong in the Anglican cathedral. This sharing in 
the fellowship of those who are separated from one another is both 
the glory and the sorrow of ecumenical work. 


The Pacific coast 


My last stop in Canada was Vancouver, British Columbia. My 
talk at the annual banquet there was on “Developing Areas of 
Federation Need’. This banquet was also a farewell to the Rev. 
Charles Ripley, who was ending a fruitful period of service as General 
Secretary of the branch. The affection and humour which character- 
ized the evening spoke eloquently of the spirit in which the group 
had worked with him. 

Earlier in the day, Dr. McKenzie, President of the university, 
and himself a strong supporter of the S.C.M., had told me of the 
presence of a Burmese student at the university, and during the 
banquet I learned that she was in a sanitorium under treatment for 
suspected tuberculosis. When I visited her, I discovered that she 
had been a member of a group I had tutored at the University of 
Rangoon, and she was delighted to see someone she had known in 
Burma. Unlike some of her friends in the universities in the United 
States, she is the only Burmese Buddhist studying in Vancouver, 
and I was happy to see that some of her Canadian classmates had 
brought her some lovely flowers. Some years before, while visiting 
the Netherlands, I had had an opportunity to visit some Moslem 
Indonesian students in a similar situation, and I noted that they 
too had been cheered in a foreign land by the friendship and thought- 
fulness of local students. 

Each branch of the Canadian S.C.M. had assumed a quota of 
funds to be raised to support the W.S.C.F. program in Southeast 
Asia. Vancouver, like other branches, had taken various ways of 
raising the money, among them “werk days’, on which S.C.M. 
members do many kinds of work and contribute their earnings to 
the fund. One of my parting memories of Canada, as I left for 
California, was the picture of an $.C.M. member in Vancouver, sitting 
in front of me massaging her sore neck. I discovered upon inquiry 
that she was just recovering from a strenuous “work day’’, and 
that this branch alone had already collected $508 for the Federation 
program in Southeast Asia. 
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California 

* No foreign visitor, in California for the first time, can fail to be 
impressed by the warm and marvellous beauty of the state — and 
also by the manifest variety of its religious life. At every stage of 
my tour I had received from faithful Student Volunteer Movement 
Secretaries material on the forthcoming Quadrennial, with its theme, 
“Revolution and Redemption”. Perhaps the missionary emphasis 
and the reaffirmation of the uniqueness of Christ is especially needed 
at this time when students seem to be indulging in a kind of “‘neo- 
relativism’’. There are, for example, B’hai groups in the universities. 
Emerging from an Islamic background, B’hai bases its claim to 
fullness of truth on its modernity, believes it incorporates the most 
“helpful” elements in Islam, Christianity, etc., and propagates a 
kind of “progressive revelation’. I remember also the skyline of 
Los Angeles, marked by the statue of the “archangel’’ ready to 
blow the trumpet, on top of a Mormon temple. One campus (a very 
large one, of course) offers a score of religious programs through 
ubiquitous student centres. I began to develop a new interest in 
studying Acts 17, and the relevance of the S.V.M. Quadrennial theme 
for a student generation, a substantial section of which entertains 
a certain “generosity and charity” in the realm of theology. If one’s 
theology is entirely coloured by relativism, there is no dynamic 
to produce a missionary zeal. 

My encounter with student leaders and workers in California, 
Iowa, and briefly in Minnesota and at Naperville, Illinois, revealed 
clearly the sincere and tireless efforts of those who, against heavy 
odds and in a complex and delicate situation, strive to present Christ 
and His power of salvation to masses of students in universities 
where a host of activities compete for their time and loyalty. 


* * 


I returned from Naperville to Evanston in a dreadful tornado, 
with the car swimming through torrents of rain. Often a tree top, 
literally shaved off its trunk, lay across the road, and we had to 
stop frequently to make sure that the blur under the headlights 
was still the road. Flashes of lightning reluctantly helped to show 
us our way. We reached our destination in the middle of the night, 
and, after a couple of hours of sleep, I was again on my way to 
Rangoon! in the cool and peaceful quiet of early morning. 


* Kyaw Than was unable to complete his tour of the United States owing 
to the illness and subsequent death of his father which necessitated his return 
to his home in Burma. 
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By Fair Aone: The Life of Martin Luther, by Willem Jan 
Kooiman. Translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. Lutterworth Press, 
London, 1954. 218 pp. 18s. 


After Here I Stand, the book about Luther by Roland H. Bainton, 
the American church historian, has been so enthusiastically received 
in Anglo-Saxon lands and on the Continent, it may perhaps seem 
superfluous to translate into English another modern biography of 
Luther. But on reading this book of Willem Jan Kooiman, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Amsterdam, it becomes clear 
at once that we are dealing here with a work which has its own 
independent value in terms of its aim and its actual conception. 
For it meets a special need in a way which no other contemporary 
book on Luther is able to do. 

The Dutch original grew out of the practical necessities of pre- 
paration for confirmation in a Lutheran parish. It was intended to 
make real to growing young people the figure of the reformer. 
When Kooiman in 1946 first published the results of his efforts, 
his success was so great that a second edition became necessary 
after two years. In 1949 a new German edition appeared. Just as 
the book met a need in the Netherlands and in the reformer’s 
German homeland for a readily comprehensible presentation of 
Luther, the English translation of Bertram Lee Woolf is meant 
now to bring a knowledge of Luther to a wider public in the English- 
speaking world. 

The title of the Dutch and German editions is D. Martin Luther, 
Doctor of the Holy Scriptures, Reformer of the Church. The conception 
of the book comes through more clearly in this formulation than in 
the English version, By Faith Alone, which says more about the 
central aspect than about the range of the contents. 

It is Kooiman’s intention to give not only a biographical pre- 
sentation or a characterization of Luther’s personality, but, beyond 
that, to show him within the context of his effective outreach into 
public life, as professor of theology at a university and as a man 
holding office in the Church. The inward roundedness of the book’s 
conception comes from Kooiman’s constant concern for the centre 
of Luther’s theology, which is at the same time the centre of all 
his decisions about the Church — the sola fide. 

How has the author achieved this ? 
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The framework of the book is built, in twenty-seven chapters, 
round the chronological sequence of Luther’s life. Within this, the 
years between the posting of the ninety-five theses in 1517 to the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1630, as befits their significance for the history 
of the Reformation, have most space devoted to them. But in the 
very first chapters, where the period at school, as a student in Erfurt, 
and the Erfurt and Wittenberg monastery years are dealt with, the 
personal aspect is revealed against the background of the period. 
The horizon is made up of the comings and goings in late medieval 
schools and universities, the atmosphere of the Augustinian monas- 
teries and the conditions in the Roman Catholic Church of the period, 
and against it there stands out in relief the growth of the young 
Luther, coloured and determined as it is by the age in which he 
lived, but at the same time in its characteristic uniqueness. 

The rise of Reformation thought and the outbreak of the conflict 
with the ecclesiastical hierarchy is pursued through each of its 
stages, from the growth of new insights in biblical exegesis to the 
open rejection of Pope and Council. The years which received their 
characteristic stamp from the political struggle for the Reformation 
in Germany, from the demarcation of Luther from passing “‘allies” 
(the Schwérmer, the peasants, Erasmus, Zwingli) and by reforms 
within the Church, are treated in a very balanced way, which also 
pierces to the heart of Luther’s thinking. Here especially those 
outside voices are dealt with which are in the habit of bringing 
superficial criticisms to bear on Luther. In particular, it is clearly 
shown how Luther’s Reformation followed a path previously deter- 
mined by himself ; how, rather “‘like a blind horse’, he was led step 
by step to ever-new decisions in outward situations which changed 
repeatedly. 

In the description of Luther’s last years there becomes evident 
once more that fundamental which had determined the reformer’s 
whole life since his first years as a young monk: tribulation. As 
in the monastery the distress of a conscience awed by the majesty 
of God had caused him to despair of God’s mercy and strive after 
the certainty of salvation, so now at the end illness, domestic distress 
and anxiety about the fate of the Reformation saw to it that he 
could never enjoy replete, self-satisfied, bourgeois security, which 
in the old liberal picture of Luther threatened to conceal his true 
features. 

Kooiman’s work steers clear of ancient and modern clichés, from 
making a pathetic hero of the reformer as well as from a too facile 
depreciation of his work. In its presentation of facts, as well as in 
its interpretation of thought, it rests on the proven results of research. 
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For this reason it has a right not to pass over Luther’s human limit- 
ations, but to admit them freely. For wherever there is criticism, 
it is clearly seen to arise from a genuine encounter, and not from 
the cool neutrality of the observer. One may, therefore, say that 
this book gives a reliable picture of Luther in which use is made 
of comprehensive material provided by research. 

This reliability is not limited by Kooiman’s penchant for bringing 
anecdotes into his story. He is well aware of what he is doing ; 
for again and again he admits that one scene or another may not 
be historically accurate, but is only meant to characterize the situa- 
tion or the people taking part in it. Thus these anecdotes perform 
a real service throughout the book: they are not meant to mediate 
historical facts, but only to increase the vividness of the story. 
Kooiman’s habit of allowing Luther to speak with his own words 
serves the same purpose. To this end especially extracts from his 
letters and, for the early years, from the Tischreden, are quoted. 

As was fitting for the original purpose of the book as teaching 
material for young people, Kooiman writes for a public whose know- 
ledge of Luther may be limited, or indeed non-existent. For this 
reason the book is particularly suitable for readers who have no 
theological training. 

Bertam Lee Woolf’s English translation renders the text faith- 
fully, and in a readily comprehensible language. Kooiman himself 
has read it through and approved. A few slips of nuance will be 
evident only to scholars ; they in no way put difficulties in the way 
of understanding. We would merely mention that the title of Fre- 
derick the Wise and his successors, who were Kurfiirsten of Saxony, 
should be translated “Elector” and not “‘Archduke’’. 

As distinct from the Dutch original and the German edition, 
the English version has an index which enables particular subjects 
to be followed through the book. On the other hand, it is to be 
regretted that the illustrations which formed part of the German 
edition have not been included. But it is a further advantage of 
the English version that it indicates in footnotes the source of the 
quotation from Luther in the Weimar Complete Critical Edition of 
Luther’s work and — as far as they appear there — in the English 
selection, Reformation Writings of Martin Luther +. In this way the 
interested reader is invited to follow up the stimulation he receives 
in Kooiman’s book by a personal reading of Luther’s writings. 

But even without this additional study, everyone who reads the 
book will be rewarded and enriched by a many-sided, well-grounded 
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knowledge and deeper understanding of Luther. For this reason 
it is to be hoped that this English translation will be very widely 
read. 

HEINZ LIEBING. 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY INTERPRETED THROUGH ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT, by John Dillenberger and Claude Welch. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 340 pp. $4.50. 


According to G. K. Chesterton, literary criticism consists far less 
in telling the public what an author knows about himself than in 
revealing things about him which will probably make him jump out 
of his boots, and if the sole object of literary criticism were simply to 
encourage the author to write better or to deter him from writing 
more, then we could perhaps accept this statement without any 
qualification. The critic, however, has one prior duty to the reading 
public which must lead him to say a good deal about a book that must 
be quite obvious to the author himself, namely, the duty of telling 
people the scope and contents of the work they are hopefully expected 
to buy. 

Protestant Christianity is a book written by Dr. John Dillenberger 
of Harvard Divinity School and Dr. Claude Welch of Yale University at 
the request of the Committee on Projects and Research of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education in the United States. 
With such an able parentage and under such impressive patronage 
we would expect the advent of an offspring of unusually high pro- 
mise, and we are not disappointed. This is a book which can be heart- 
ily commended as meeting a real need. Its publishers claim that the 
authors have “set the development of theology in the context of the 
whole life of the community’’, and although one must not go to the 
book expecting a detailed background of the social, economic and 
cultural patterns against which Protestantism has developed, the 
theological development is constantly related to these patterns 
throughout. 

It should be frankly said that this is a book on Protestant theology 
rather than Protestant history. There are, of course, chapters on 
the theology of Luther, Calvin and the other Reformation traditions 
(Anabaptist, Baptist and Anglican), and the development of these 
traditions is traced through the later Protestant scholasticism and 
through the distinctive emphases of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism. The 
book treats of Continental Pietism, English Methodism, and the Amer- 
ican ‘““Awakenings”’ ; it describes the movement from scholasticism 
to the Aufkldrung of the eighteenth century and the liberalism 
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of the closing decades of the nineteenth century, and from the 
Evangelical Revival to the great missionary expansion of the nine- 
teenth century. Three of the last four chapters deal with the modern 
scene — the radical Protestant criticism of society that has been 
embodied in the “Social Gospel’, the modern reassessment of theo- 
logy on the Continent and in America, and the rise of the ecumenical 
movement — while the final chapter is a cogent expression of the 
central and lasting principles within Protestantism. This is, therefore, 
a book in the realm of historical theology. 

It must be admitted that the book is written by Americans and 
particularly for Americans, and this will inevitably mean that the 
European reader will instinctively criticize certain of its emphases. 
I would question, for example, whether Zwingli has been given full 
enough treatment, and {I wonder whether the distinctively Christo- 
logical nature of our recent discoveries in the realm of biblical exegesis 
has been sufficiently stressed. Similarly with respect to Puritanism, 
I would question the legitimacy of citing Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
as an illustration of a Puritan emphasis upon “‘otherworldliness’’, 
without setting over against it the fact that it came in a time of 
persecution, imprisonment and reaction: there had been no over- 
emphasis on “the hereafter’ in the eschatology of Bunyan and his 
fellow Puritans when they took up arms against Charles I! 
Furthermore, as we come nearer our own time, it is difficult for a 
European to understand why, in the account of the modern 
reassessment of theology, so many comparatively little-known 
American writers are cited (albeit in footnotes) while we look in 
vain for the name of Emil Brunner. 

However, these criticisms are small by the side of the book’s 
positive worth, and in such a work differences of emphasis are inev- 
itable. What impresses me about the book is its balance, its sanity, 
and its fundamental honesty. It is admittedly based in the main 
upon the definitive text-books and good secondary authorities, but 
the selection listed in the bibliography is excellent. It does not take 
the place of a good book on church history, but it is an almost indis- 
pensable complement to the history book, and it should be read 
alongside such a book if one is to get the most benefit from it. Those 
who sponsored it are to be congratulated on their foresight, and those 
who wrote it are to be congratulated upon the discrimination of 
their selection and the clarity of their exposition. The rest of us can 
congratulate ourselves that Protestant Christianity has received 
such sympathetic treatment at the hands of such competent ex- 


ponents. 
ROBERT S. PAUL. 
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PsycHOLOGY AND WorsuIP, by R. S. Lee. S.C.M. Press, London. 
TLO pp. 7s. 0d: 


There is a dearth of good material on the psychology of worship, 
and in consequence we should welcome these six lectures by Dr. R. 
S. Lee, the Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. Following the 
lines of his earlier book, Freud and Christianity, he treats his subject 
from a Freudian point of view, laying great emphasis upon the 
cedipus complex and its consequences for religious experience and 
symbolism. He has, of course, revised Freud ; and writing from a 
definitely Christian position, he does not follow Freud in his negative 
attitude towards religion. Yet, on the psychological side, he is 
strictly Freudian, and admits, ‘‘I have found the Freudian psychology 
by far the most illuminating”’ (p. 12). 

In the course of his lectures the author traces the development 
of religious experience from its foundations in childhood, stressing the 
rise of the super-ego and the transformation of the father-image. In 
this period of growth it is essential that Sunday school be an enjoyable 
experience and that church attendance with parents be presented 
as a privilege rather than as a duty. It is, above all, love that the 
child needs, whereby to develop a healthy religion and a right confid- 
ence in himself and his world. 

The issues of symbol, ritual and reason are discussed in the third 
lecture. Here Dr. Lee has a number of interesting observations to 
make on the unconscious power of symbols and the constructive 
values of meditation as deepening the channels from the id to the 
ego. The effect of the imagination as more potent than the will is 
given prominence. 

In his chapter on the knowledge of God, the author develops 
the theme that “the essential meaning of religion is not to know 
God, as one knows a friend ; it is to become God... To become God 
is to incarnate Him in our persons” (p. 75). God is not an object to be 
discerned over against other objects: rather is He One to whom we 
are related by identification. This process, however, is not one of 
adapting our infantile attitudes to God, but one in which “God 
becomes our ideal ; we find ourselves in Him, we want to do whatever 
pleases Him” (p. 71). 

The two concluding lectures deal with various aspects of prayer 
and with the Holy Communion. The dangers of self-centred petition, 
the importance of intercession as springing from our deep solidarity 
with others, and above all the prayer of thanksgiving and adoration 
as shifting the centre of gravity from ourselves to God and as the 
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means of identification with Him — all these are perceptively 
touched upon. The dangers of unhealthy confession and the value 
of “honest acknowledgement of what we are” are similarly treated 
with clarity. The work concludes with some observations on the Holy 
Communion as the eating of God, reconciliation with the ‘‘father’’, 
and self-oblation of the worshippers. 

The value of the book lies in its suggestiveness and in its genuine 
effort to interpret Christian worship sympathetically in a Freudian 
context. The author writes with lucidity and with some real under- 
standing. But his work is too brief to be really penetrating, and 
most of its pages deal with the development of religious awareness in 
general, and not specifically with worship. It is a brief preface to the 
subject, rather than a formal study. In consequence we may well 
hope that Dr. Lee will undertake a larger work on this theme. For 
we surely need a good analysis of worship and its diverse forms from 
the point of view of modern depth psychology. 

CyRIL C. RICHARDSON. 


THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL, by James Sutherland Thomson. S.C.M. 
Press, London. 180 pp. Ios. 6d. 


This book is not just a study of Christian hope timed to come out 
after Evanston. In method it is not unlike the Biblical Word Studies 
of which so many have recently appeared, but there is this difference, 
that Professor Thomson is principally concerned with the dialectical 
relation between hope and the Gospel. “Gospel and hope are spiritual 
correlatives’’, he says, ““divine and human movements in the same 
motif’ (p. I1). It is this which is the theme of his book, the relation 
between human hope and the Gospel of God in the Old and New 
Testaments, in the Apostolic age, and in the contemporary world. 

He begins with a study of hope as a psychological phenomenon. 
The hopefulness which is an apparently universal characteristic of 
human life is considered by many sociologists to be the primal root of 
religion. Professor Thomson sees this as an analogia sper in the 
human soul, an expectancy planted by God in the heart of man which 
only the Gospel can fulfil. But this very hopefulness can also be the 
vehicle of our separation from God, for in its unconscious yearning 
for the Gospel, the human heart embraces false hopes which are 
delusive and can lead too easily into the demonic darkness of ambition. 

A contrast to this wild wandering of human hopefulness is to be 
found in the steady quest for the City of God which the writer to the 
Hebrews sees in the Old Testament. The Old Testament is the book 
of hope, for here there is a “gospel preached before the Gospel’, a 
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gospel of God’s covenant-mercies, of a final Day when hope shall be 
fulfilled, and of a Messiah who will bring to His people the consumma- 
tion of their longings. Perhaps it is in the symbol of the Servant of the 
Lord that the Gospel of hope is most eloquently foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament. It is when the Messiah comes, uniting in His Person 
the figures of the Son of Man and the Suffering Servant, that the 
expectant hope of the Old Testament is rewarded by a divine response. 
Jesus, Professor Thomson maintains, Himself chose the name of 
“Gospel” for His message, because it answered the hope of Israel and 
because it gave men a new hope. This was the Good News of the 
Kingdom of God, of the mystery of the Cross and of the Resurrection, 
the mighty acts through which God shows Himself to men, “enabling 
us to die to ourselves and live to God and thus to be possessed by the 
hope of the Gospel’ (p. 85). 

There is no doubt that the Gospel brought new hope to men. 
And men were in need of a new hope, for the perversions of human 
hope had brought them to despair. Here was both a diagnosis and 
a medecine for their condition. Man was unable to repent, until the 
miracle of the Gospel regenerated his spiritual life and brought him 
repentance, and after repentance, forgiveness and baptism. A new 
day of hopefulness had dawned, which lighted men the road to 
heaven hitherto obscured, and shone also upon the world of darkness 
in which they lived, so that they saw the universal jurisdiction of 
God and the inevitableness of divine victory. This new day they 
called the ‘“‘end of the world”. 

In the last two chapters of the book, Professor Thomson shows 
that the hope of the Gospel is relevant for the contemporary world. 
The Gospel is indeed essentially contemporary, and the hope it 
gives has never been needed more than today. According to Pro- 
fessor Tillich’s “method of correlations’, Christian theology must be 
the “‘orderly response of the Word of God” to contemporary philo- 
sophies. Tracing the history of modern thought from Kierkegaard’s 
struggle with institutional Christianity, Professor Thomson takes 
three false gospels which have arisen within Christendom and which 
claim to provide that hope which modern man had ceased to find in 
the Church. These three are Marxism, logical positivism, and exist- 
entialism, which respectively seek to satisfy the bodies, the minds, 
and the souls of men. This sketch is necessarily brief and incomplete, 
but to my mind it is correctly oriented, and the comparison and 
contrast between the three philosophies is valuable. Each of them 
addresses a question to Christian theology, and it is worth noting 
perhaps both the terms and the tones of these questions. Marxism 
challenges the Church “to redeem the realm of social order from its 
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alienation outside the Kingdom of God” (p. 135). Logical positivism 
raises the question of the translation of the Word of God into a 
language which men can understand. Existentialism beseeches 
theology “‘to restore to man his real existence as derived from the 
Word of God” (p. 147). 

The final chapter is about Christian hope, which is “‘the gift of 
God in the Gospel’. “The gift of hope is not a denial of life’s promises 
but its fulfilment through redemption” (p. 148). It must be contrasted 
to the utopianism which is characteristic of communism as of other 
secular hopes. According to the Gospel, the power of human hope, 
natural religion as it is called, is the very thing in human life which 
needs to be redeemed. We have used the capacity which God gave 
us to receive the Gospel as an instrument of the demonic power of 
sin. “Natural religion is an insurgent accompaniment of divine 
revelation in the soul and provides the voice through which tempta- 
tion gains utterance and power” (p. 156). And so with the three 
contemporary philosophies that we have examined ; the hope that 
inspires each of them is derived from Christianity, but it is transformed 
into something demonic which is a perversion of Christian hope. 
We are forced at this point to consider the effective presentation 
of the Gospel to the modern world. Are we to agree with Bultmann 
that the Gospel must first of all be stripped of its “mythological”’ 
setting, and that a modern existentialist mythology should replace 
it ? “The hope of the Gospel is not a myth but the inward experience 
of being at-one with God in Jesus Christ ’’(p. 173). To regard the 
Gospel hope as a cosmological scheme or as a philosophy of history 
is to misunderstand its meaning. The hope of the Gospel is a person 
— it is Jesus Christ. It is God’s work in Christ, the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit, which can alone give the world the hope it 
needs. In the words of the report of the Advisory Commission on the 
Main Theme to the Evanston Assembly, ‘“God summons the Church 
of Jesus Christ today to speak plainly about hope. Jesus Christ is 
our hope.” 

This book will inevitably be judged in the light of the Evanston 
discussion, and it is no doubt with Evanston in mind that Professor 
Thomson chose this as his theme for the Alexander Robertson 
lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in January, 1954. 
There are aspects of the Evanston discussion which are hardly dealt 
with in this book. The tension between the Christian’s hope here 
and now and his ultimate hope is only discussed in the chapter on 
the Apostolic Gospel, and it does not feature largely there. One would 
fancy that it should also be given a place in the last chapter on the 
preaching of the Christian hope today. 
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Professor Thomson has not given us an exhaustive theological 
exposition of the doctrine of Christian hope. He does not attempt 
to give the authoritative answer to the question which taxed the 
minds of the church leaders at the Evanston Assembly. His book is 
what it purports to be, a defence of the Christian Gospel as the only 
answer to human hope, and in consequence the only power which is 
able to give men new hope, a hope that is really satisfying because 
it rests on a fact, the coming of Christ into the world to redeem 
mankind. It is well that the doctrine of Christian hope is stated in 
these terms, for it is thus shown to be more than relevant to the hope- 
lessness of the modern world. ‘Christ, the Hope of the World” is no 
private theological concern of the Christian Church, but He whom the 
world needs and longs for. This apologetic task is well performed. 
The analysis of the false hopes of the contemporary world is most 
valuable, and one could wish it had been done in greater detail, 
and the analysis extended to such other “Hopes of our Time” as 
democratic or scientific humanism, which are discussed in the third 
section of the Evanston report. Yet Professor Thomson’s presenta- 
tion of the subject is in general more profound. The final note, too, 
is very welcome, the insistence that the hope of the Gospel is concen- 
trated in the person of Jesus Christ. 

There is much here to stimulate us to further thought about 
human and divine hope and the relation between them and, even 
more important, to send us back to our missionary task — the 
proclamation of the Gospel of hope to a despairing world. 

STEVEN G. MACKIE. 


TRENDS AND FRONTIERS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, by L. Harold 
DeWolf. The Methodist Student Movement, Nashville, U.S.A. 


139 pp. $1.50. 


This small volume is based on 1954 lectures to Methodist student 
workers in the United States. Professor DeWolf of Boston University 
hoped ‘‘to cultivate more intelligent discussion and understanding 
of the Christian faith among Christian students and leaders confront- 
ing current forms of paganism in the universities”. After analysing 
the perplexities of modern students in a science-dominated culture, 
the author gives a sympathetic review of some of the chief tenets of 
three leading schools of American theological thought : liberalism, 
and the reactions against it in fundamentalism and neo-orthodoxy. 
He does not attempt a scholarly analysis. His purpose is rather to 
point out the strengths and weaknesses of each tradition and espe- 
cially the surprisingly large area of agreement between them which 
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has developed in the twentieth century : agreement on the social 
imperatives of the faith, on the authority of the Bible, on the neces- 
sity for forthright commitment and witness, and on the centrality 
of the Church. He urges even more inter-communication between 
diverse traditions. Students should know the historic background 
of their own religious outlook in relation to that of others. No tradi- 
tion has a monopoly of truth. DeWolf practises what he preaches. 
He is fair to the other traditions he describes, and is as critical of his 
own neo-liberalism as of the neo-fundamentalism, new neo-orthodoxy 
and the mediating positions, which he feels are emerging. He displays 
none of the arrogance which spoils so much theological discussion. 
His book is a useful primer on the necessity for and the possibility 
of an ecumenical witness. Neo-orthodoxy is on the way out, accord- 
ing to DeWolf. And he fears the reaction against it may lead to a too 
violent swing towards some form of disillusioned naturalism. So he 
pleads for sufficient communication between representatives of all 
theological tendencies in order that the good in neo-orthodoxy may 
be conserved for the creative theology of the future. There is a 
curious omission in his discussion of his three main traditions and 
their attitudes to the concept of sin, the fall of man and his essential 
goodness or evil. The word repentance is scarcely mentioned. It 
is true that the book itself is really a call to repentance on the part of 
theologians and student leaders in regard to their attitudes to one 
another. But the need for repentance of sins of will, feeling and 
thought is surely fundamental and might well have been singled out 
as another area of agreement towards which various schools of thought 
are tending. The goal and hope of the student worker is to bring 
those in his neighbourhood to repentance. Whether they are pagan 
or Christian, change of heart, mind and will is essential. All of us 
need to be convicted of sin and convinced of our worth, whatever 
the theological explanation we give of sin and salvation. In nothing 
is this more true than in our theological thinking, our growth in 
our own traditions, and our willingness to learn from one another. 


ROBERT B. TILLMAN. 


Economic Factors AFFECTING ACCESS TO THE UNIVERSITY. World 
University Service (mimeographed). Sw. frs. 2.50; $.65; 4s. 


Education is a costly business : not only is there the direct expend- 
iture on fees, books, and perhaps apparatus, in addition to the normal 
costs of merely continuing to live ; there is also, and this is perhaps 
more important, the postponement of earnings, both during the 
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years actually spent at the university, and during those spent at 
school beyond the minimum leaving age. It is thus not surprising 
that the university has often been called the rich man’s playground. 

That potential students should be excluded from the benefits of 
a university education simply because they or their parents are too 
poor to bear unaided the cost of that education outrages one’s sense 
of justice, to say nothing of frustrating the most economical use of 
a country’s scarce human resources, and in certain, especially under- 
developed areas, of fomenting political unrest. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights therefore states, in its Article 26, that 
“higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit’’. No-one imagines that there are not still large economic 
inequalities both within and between countries. To what extent, 
then, are these inequalities being evened out in the sphere of university 
education ? 

This document is an attempt to provide part of an answer to 
that question with respect to twenty-five countries. Its data come 
from the various National Committees of World University Service, 
from a number of National Unions of Students, and from govern- 
ment departments, and are grouped, in each case, under the headings 
of student population (as a total and as a proportion of total popula- 
tion), admission requirements, economic and social background of 
the students, fees and the cost of living, scholarships and loans, and 
finally, employment opportunities for graduates. Since the authors 
express thanks to many sources “‘for rechecking drafts”, one must 
assume that the facts as presented are correct. 

- The document must, however, be seen within certain inevitable 
limits. The space devoted to the different countries varies from only 
two pages each for Ceylon, Greece, the Netherlands and Turkey, to 
ten pages for the German Federal Republic. Although the report 
covers twenty-five countries (ten more than in the previously most 
up-to-date survey), no less than fifteen of these are in Europe, five 
are in Asia, two in North America, two in Oceania, and one in the 
Middle East. In other words, nothing is said of any country or colony 
in Africa, or in Central and South America, nor of any communist 
country except Yugoslavia. This is particularly unfortunate in that 
the authors, by adding a large number of countries to their survey, 
have not added proportionately to our knowledge or to the value of 
this document. What they have done is rather to cover more and 
more societies which are very similar to one another. To have surveyed 
even a handful of countries in the half of the world about which the 
reader is left in complete ignorance would have included economic, 
social and political systems so different from each other and from 
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those described in the document that no-one could fail to learn a 
great deal more about universities in other countries and in his own 
as well. 

None the less, this volume should be of considerable value to 
National Committees and Unions of Students who wish to have some 
up-to-date and accurate information about their fellows in other 
countries. One must hope, however, that as this work continues, it 
will become both more even and wider in coverage. 


RoGeErR C. OPIE. 


THE GOSPEL OF VicTory, by M. A. C. Warren. S.C.M. Press, London. 
126 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. M.A.C. Warren, General Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Great Britain, has returned to the discussion on the Christ- 
ian mission today, but this time in the form of biblical exposition. 
The Gospel of Victory is based on four pastoralia lectures given at the 
University of Durham in the spring of 1953. Convinced “‘that Christ- 
ians should be as familiar with the argument of the basic documents 
of their faith as communists are with the writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin’, Dr. Warren chose to expound five texts from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians which he thought “offer a key to 
the understanding of the Epistle’. 

In choosing to find in this Epistle some clear relevance to the 
Christian mission in our time, Dr. Warren has followed a long tradi- 
tion. For the Epistle to the Galatians has played a quite consider- 
able role in evangelical Christianity. The earliest extant Christian 
writings quote it, and most of the Fathers wrote commentaries on it. 
But it was the Reformers who rediscovered this Epistle as setting 
forth “the Gospel of Victory’. Luther himself called it “my own 
Epistle, to which I have plighted my troth. It is my Katie von Bora” 
(his wife). The leaders of the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth 
century were deeply influenced by the Epistle through Luther’s 
commentary. With him, they could hear Christ say to them and to 
all mankind : ‘““My victory is yours.’’ And that was the watchword, 
not only of the Evangelical Revival, but also of the great missionary 
movement of the nineteenth century which issued from it. 

It is in this spirit that Dr. Warren expounds Galatians 4: 4-5 ; 
I: 15-17; 6: 17; 5: 25, and 6: 10 (in an epilogue). In itself it is 
excellent exegesis and of the kind which not only informs, but chal- 
lenges us to deeper obedience. Dr. Warren makes his own contribu- 
tion to the discussion on Paul’s thought by exploring the idea of 
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Abraham as supplying the master key to Paul’s understanding of 
faith and obedience. Paul saw in Christ the complete embodiment 
of this adventurous faith of Abraham and the victory of this faith 
in the Cross and Resurrection. This victory, lived now in the imme- 
diacy of present faith, is offered to all men, through men of faith 
(I John 5: 4). 

By means of this type of moving exegesis, Dr. Warren draws out 
the implications for the burning issues connected with the Christian 
mission in the world today — the problems of indigenization ; the 
education of Christians in their threefold responsibility to God, to 
the truth of the Gospel and its relevance to the world, and to the 
Church ; the relation of mission and unity in the life of the Church ; 
the nature and the effects of genuine revival. On all these subjects, 
and more, Dr. Warren has much that is wise and practicable to say, 
drawing as he does from considerable knowledge of the Christian 
mission as a former missionary and as head of a missionary society, 
and from the Willingen and other recent documents on the subject. 

There is no doubt at all that this little book gives a sound biblical 
foundation for an urgent reappraisal of the Christian missionary 
obligation today. Dr. Warren has not said too much that is new, 
but what he says is well said and in the right context — biblical 
exposition. However, the present reviewer is left with a question 
in his mind, shared by many others who come from what are termed 
the younger churches: why is it that despite all that has recently 
been written and declared by individuals and by conferences, that 
missionaries, mission boards and societies seem to move so slowly 
in a rapidly and ominously changing world situation ? Why is it that 
Dr. Warren appears not to be much heeded even by those around 
him ? I cannot help feeling that at least one reason for this is the 
distinction still made (and Dr. Warren here maintains it, though with 
qualifications) between the so-called post-Christian West (a theolog- 
ically bad term anyhow) and the rest of the world, the mission field. 
One is inclined to the view that if our Western friends would see the 
Christian mission in its truly world-wide perspective, starting with 
their own environment, their missionary supporters would be more 
stung awake to their obligations both at home and abroad and 
would not be so smug and slow moving. The new attitudes and 
actions, for which Dr. Warren and others plead, must somehow be 
cradled in the minds and in the obedience of Christians, not only in 
Burma and Basutoland, but also in Britain. What we urge is a 
genuine wholeness of approach to the Christian mission today. True 
biblical exposition not only implies, but demands it. 

PHILIP POTTER; 
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